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JOHN DC WYCLIFFB. 




I 

OBKSHIRE, whence so many men of eminence, 
both in the Church and in the State, have sprung, 
I claims John de WyclilEe as one of her sons. He 
was eminently fitted by his extensive learning, 
great piety, and dauntless character for the work of 
a reformer ; and he was bom in an age of terrible 
corruption, which greatly needed such a man to protest 
against the errors and arrogance of the apostate Church 
of Eome. He was educated at Merton College, Oxford, where 
he attended the lectures of Bradwardine, called the Profound 
Doctor on account' of his great attainments, by whom he was 
instructed in the doctrine of salvation by faith as it is taught in 
the Holy Scriptures. 

In the year 1348 a fearful pestilence visited England, and 
carried olE a large number of the inhabitants. WyclilEe was 
greatly alarmed, and in his fear fled to God as his refuge 
and strength, and found Him to be a very present help in 
trouble. He sought the Lord by prayer and in His Word, and 
found Him to the joy of his soul. Some time after this, when 
his official position required him to lecture on divinity, he set 
forth the doctrine of justification by faith, and thus hoisted at 
that early date the banner of the blessed Reformation. He also 
charged the clergy with subordinating the Word of God to the 
voice of the Church, and demanded that the Scriptures should 
be regarded as the supreme authority in all matters of faith. 

At this time the popes claimed universal supremacy, and 
regarded all Christian monarchs as their vassals. The canon 
law was superior to the laws of the realm, and the PontilE in all 
spiritual matters had the pre-eminence. Edward lU. disputed 
the authority of the Pope, and for refusing to pay the customary 
yearly tribute was cited to Avignon. A conference was held on 

B ^ 
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the subject at Bruges, and Wjcliffe was appointed a commis- 
sioner to attend its sittings. A compromise was arranged, 
which temporarily set the question at rest, and the King and 
* His Holiness ' were reconciled. 

After his return, Wycliffe was presented by the King to the 
rectory of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire. Here from the pulpit 
of the parish church he preached the doctrines of the glorious 
Gospel, and struck the key-note of the Reformation. That 
pulpit still remains in an excellent state of preservation : it is of 
oak, and richly carved. On a visit to the church, we stood in 
the pulpit, and after expressing a wish that it might never 
become the medium of teaching any other doctrines than those 
of Wycliffe and the Reformation, our good cicerone related to us 
the following incident : * Not long ago. Sir,' he said, * a gentle- 
man stood where you do now, and I asked him if he would not 
like to preach in Wycliffe's pulpit ; but he said, " No ; I thank 
God I am a Roman Catholic priest ! " * One wonders what 
interest such a person could find in visiting the place whence 
went forth the earliest rays of that light which, when it increased 
to * the perfect day,' struck Popery in this country blind with its 
brightness. 

Wycliffe was charged with heresy, and summoned to appear 
before Convocation at St. Paul's Cathedral. The sacred edifice 
was filled with a fanatical crowd when the Reformer entered, 
preceded by Lord Percy, Marshal of England, and supported by 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, his patron, who encouraged 
him to maintain his profession of faith and not to fear his 
accusers. When Wycliffe had with some difficulty made his 
way through the opposing mass, Lord Percy bade him be seated, 
at which Courtenay, Bishop of London, who was appointed 
to conduct the proceedings, burst into a rage, and called out, 
*He must not sit down; criminals stand before their judges.' 
This led to an altercation between the noblemen and the 
haughty prelate, which resulted in the disorderly breaking up 
of the assembly. The spirit of riot broke loose, and the follow- 
ing day a mob, excited by the clergy, gathered, broke into the 
palace of the Savoy, where they supposed Percy had secreted 
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himself ; but not finding the object of their revenge, they tore 
down the dncal arms, and hung them on the gallows, like those 
of a traitor. When they had so far spent their wrath, they were 
restrained from committing further mischief by the Bishop 
solemnly reminding them that it was Lent. 

Poor WyclifEe was dismissed for the present, but his foes did 
not leave him long in peace. They prepared nineteen proposi- 
tions against him, which were forwarded to Rome. The Pope, 
Gregory XI., addressed three briefs against the troublesome 
heretic, and he was denounced by the University of Oxford and 
the primate of all England. Again was he summoned before 
the ecclesiastical authorities ; but Providence interposed on his 
behalf, for just as the court was about to enter upon the trial, it 
was dissolved by order of the Crown, on the ground that the 
Pope's bull^ ought to have no effect in this country, excepting 
by the permission of the Sovereign. Wycliffe was once more set 
at liberty ; and as he retired from the presence of his accusers, 
he handed in to them his memorable protest in the following 
words : * In the first place, I resolve with my whole heart and 
by the grace of God to be a sincere Christian ; and, while my 
life shall last, to profess and defend the law of Christ so far as 
I have power.' 

This resolution he nobly kept. He became possessed with a 
strong desire to evangelise the country. Like Wesley in a later 
age, he determined to spread the knowledge of salvation through 
the land. To accomplish this purpose he gathered a number of 
his most devoted followers around him, and sent them forth to 
preach the Gospel in the towns and villages. This noble band 
of itinerant evangelists, who were popularly known by the name 
of *poor priests,' were everywhere gladly received. They 
preached wherever they could get a hearing, — ^in the churches 
occasionally, by the wayside, in the market-places, in the church- 
»rards. It was not long before persecution was stirred up 
against them by the monks and priests. Many of the *poor 
priests' and their followers were imprisoned, but they braved the 
persecution, and continued to carry out their mission as best 
they could, under the advice and direction of Wycliffe. 
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But he fell ill during his stay at Oxford, whither he had been 
called by his duties as Professor of Divinity. As he lay on what 
was thought to be his dying bed, he was visited by four monks, 
accompanied by the same number of aldermen, who urged him 
to recant. * You have death on your lips,' they said ; * be touched 
by your faults, and retract in our presence all that you have said 
to our injury.' The sick man lay silent, and his visitors stood 
by for some time, anxiously awaiting and confidently expecting 
to hear his compliance with their request. But to their great 
confusion, as soon as he was able to command strength for the 
effort, he turned himself towards the friars, and fixing his pierciii|f 
eye full upon them, said with energy, * I shall not die, but live ; 
and declare the evil deeds of the friars.' 

Wycliffe had already done a great work, but he was to crown 
it with a yet greater, and it was for the accomplishment of this 
that his life was spared. He resolved to translate the New 
Testament into English, so that his countrymen might read in 
their own language the glad tidings of the glorious Gospel. Up 
to this time the Word of G-od had been locked up from the 
knowledge of the people in the mysteries of the Latin Yulgate, 
but the bound Word was now to be set free. Wycliffe was not 
acquainted with the Hebrew and Greek tongues, but he was a 
sound Latin scholar, and set himself to turn the Latin Testament 
into English. Some attempts had already been made, at various 
times, to translate portions of the New Testament. The Vener- 
able Bede had undertaken an English version of the Gospel of 
St. John, and some of the men of learning of King Alfred's 
court had rendered the four Evangelists into Saxon. There were 
also some other stray translations, but these were very rare, 
and were carefully stowed away in various libraries as literary 
curiosities. But to John de Wycliffe belongs the distinguished 
honour of having made the first complete translation of the entire 
New Testament into English. This noble work occupied him 
nearly fifteen years. When it was completed, the copyists were 
busily engaged in multiplying copies for dissemination. Its 
appearance caused an immense sensation in the country. The 
new book was in great demand, and was read with avidity by all 
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classes wlio were able to read. The new doctrines which Wycliffe 
and his itinerant preachers had proclaimed all 07er the country 
were found to be contained in this book, which the people were 
now for the first time put in possession of. His disciples became 
so numerous that it was said you could not meet two persons on 
the highway but one of them was a follower of Wycliffe. 

The reception of the New Testament vastly exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations of the translator, and greatly encouraged 
him. Meanwhile he continued to set before his parishioners at 
Lutterworth, from his pulpit, those doctrines which were destined 
to become characteristic of that great movement the Reforma- 
tion. Fresh opposition was raised against him. The clergy and 
monks were angry, because they declared that Master Wycliffe 
had rendered the Scripture more intelligible to laymen, and even 
women, than it had been to the most learned clerks. They were 
abashed that their ignorance should be thus discovered, and 
declared that to put the Word of God into the hands of the 
people was casting pearls before swine. Like the Pharisees of 
old, theso priests shut up the kingdom of heaven against men ; 
they would neither go in themselves, nor would they suffer those 
who would have entered to go in. An attempt was made to 
induce the Government to seize all the copies of Wycliffe's 
Testament, but it failed. * What ! * said the Duke of Lancaster, 
when a motion to this effect was brought forward in the House 
of Lords, * are we, then, the very dregs of humanity that we 
cannot possess the laws of our religion in our own tongue ? ' 

Wycliffe began to denounce the errors of the Papacy with 
great vehemence. Especially did he oppose the doctrine of 
transubstantiation and the monastic life. 
j At length the wrath of his old enemy Courtenay burst upon 

him, and Wycliffe was summoned to appear before an ecclesiastical 
tribunal at Oxford ; but again the Parliament interfered, and the 
trial was prohibited. It was on this occasion that Wycliffe, on 
leaving the court, turned round to the primate, and uttered his 
memorable saying, * The truth shall prevail,' 

Unmoved by all this persecution, the Reformer bravely held 
on his way, uncompromisingly maintaining the supremacy of the 
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Word of God in all matters of faith. He waxed so bold in his 
stem opposition to the arrogant claims of Rome, that some of 
his friends began to tremble both for his and their own safety ; 
nor were there wanting Demases who forsook the aged champion 
of the truth in the hour of peril. But God stood by and 
strengthened His servant in his defence of the Gospel. 

If he escaped martyrdom, no thanks to his enemies. The 
Church of Rome has never been backward to destroy those whom 
she could neither refute nor silence, nor would WyclifEe have 
escaped the martyr's doom, if he had not been Divinely preserved 
for the completion of his immortal work. For a time he was left 
in peace to his books and parish duties, but his retirement was 
broken in upon by the arrival of a brief from Rome, citing him 
to appear before the Pope. To this WyclifEe replied by an epistle, 
in which he plainly stated his belief that 'no faithful man ought 
to follow the Pope, but in such points as he hath followed Jesus 
Christ.' 

The state of afFairs at the Vatican was so unsettled that 
Urban, who was at the time engaged in a controversy with 
Clement, who disputed with him the claim to the tiara, was not 
disposed to involve himself in a further disputation with WyclifEe, 
and so the matter was allowed to rest, and WyclifEe was permitted 
by the good providence of God to die in his own bed in peace. 
He was struck with a sudden paralysis while ministering at the 
communion table of his parish church at Lutterworth, and fell 
on the pavement. This occurred on the 29th of December, 1384 
He was conveyed to his own house by friends, where he lingered 
until the last day of the year, and then passed away from toil 
and care to that land — 

* Where all is calm, and joy, and peace.' 

The old communion table before which he stood when he fell 
is preserved in the church, but has been removed from its original 
position to a convenient standing-place at the west end. Like 
the pulpit, it is made of oak, and is supported by grotesquely 
carved figures. In the vestry of the church is a fine likeness of 
WyclifEe, a copy of an original oil painting in the possession of a 
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nobleman. The forehead is indicatire of great mental power, 
the lips, of decision, the noBe is rather prominent. The whole 
face wears an air of severity, bnt this is finely chastened by the 
Inminooa eyes. Altogether, it is a noble conntenance. But the 
greatest curiosity in the shape of a relic is a portion of the cope 
of the Eeformer, which is carefully kept in a glass case. It was 
originally a handBome veatment, but is considerably mutilated, 
pieces having been formeriy cut off it by visitors. 

At the beginning of this sketch we present our readers with 
a view of the church, taken from a photograph. Unfortunately 
the original character of the chnrch is destroyed, a tower of 
modem date having been sabetitated for the steeple, which 
several years ago was struck by lightning. 

Wycllftewas not allowed to remain undistnrbed in his grave; 
for forty years after his death, by a revengeful decree of the 
Council of Constance, his bones were disinterred and burnt, and 
the ashes thrown into the Swift, a brook which runs close by the 
town of Lutterworth. From thence they were home to the Avon, 
remarks Puller, and onward to the sea, by which they were dis- 
seminated to all the quarters of the globe, meet emblems of the 
immortal doctrines of the great Reformer. 

Good John de WyclifEe was the morning star of the glorious 
Heformation, but Jesns Christ is the Sun of Righteousness, to 
Whom we are indebted for all the light and liberty we enjoy. 
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11. 

r 

OTH the date and the place of Tyndale's birth are 
matter of conjecture. As to the first, almost 
the only indications we have are a statement of 
Tyndale's whence it is inferred that he was a 

little younger than Sir Thomas More, and a hint of 
'Sir Thomas More's that Tyndale and Luther were about 
'the same age. The Beformer was bom in 1483, the Lord 
Chancellor probably in 1480. Mr. Demaus, Tyndale's latest 
biographer, determines approximately the year of his birth to be 
1484; it could not well be assigned to an earlier period. A 
monument to Tyndale stands on Nibley Knoll, one of the Cots- 
wold Hills : and North Nibley, a small village at the foot of the 
Knoll, jealously asserts that it is the native place of him whose 
greatness the monument commemorates. Its claim is founded 
on the acknowledged fact that at Hunt's Court, a manor-house 
within its precincts, resided Thomas and Alice Tyndale, who had 
a son William living in the reign of Henry VIII. This William 
Tyndale, however, survived the year 1542, as a legal deed 
demonstrates ; the William Tyndale who made the name illus- 
trious received the crown of martyrdom in 1536. The researches 
•of Mr. Demaus were rewarded by the discovery in the State 
Paper Office of a letter by Stokesley, once rector of Slimbridge, 
afterwards Bishop of London, which seems to establish the fact 
that our William Ttndalb belonged to the Tyndales of Hurst, 
in the parish of Slimbridge, a Gloucestershire village on the 
banks of the Severn. It is therefore probable that the f ature 
translator of the Bible was bom in the manor-house of Hurst. 
John Fo^e, the martyrologist, vouchsafes only the vague inform- 
ation that ' this blessed martyr of Christ . . . was bom about 
the borders of Wales.' As the county of Monmouth was at that 
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time included in the Principality, Foxe's statement agrees well 
enough with either Nibley or Slimbridge. 

Of William Tyndale's boyhood absolutely nothing is known. 
At an early age he went up to the University of Oxford and 
entered at Magdalen Hall. Foxe's summary of his University 
career — and he is our only authority on the subject — ^is very 
brief : * At Oxford he, by long continuance, grew and increased 
as well in the knowledge of tongues and other liberal arts, as 
specially in the knowledge of the Scriptures, whereunto his mind 
was singularly addicted, insomuch that he, lying there in 
Magdalen Hall, read privily to certain students and fellows of 
Magdalen College some parcel of divinity, instructing them in 
the knowledge and truth of the Scriptures. Whose manners 
also and conversation, being correspondent to the same, were 
such that all who knew him respected and esteemed hini to be a 
man of most virtuous disposition, and of life unspotted. Thus 
he, in the University of Oxford, increasing more and more in 
learning, and proceeding in degrees of the schools, spying his 
time, removed from thence to the University of Cambridge, 
where, after he had likewise made his abode a certain space; 
being now further ripened in the knowledge of G-od's Word, 
leaving that University also, he resorted to one Master Welch, a 
knight of Gloucestershire, and was there schoolmaster to his 
children, and in good favour with his master.' 

Tyndale's removal from Oxford to Cambridge may have been 
actuated by a desire to take advantage of the presence of Erasmus 
at the latter University ; though it is more than possible that, 
being suspected of heresy where he had resided at least seven 
years, he prudently withdrew himself. At Cambridge he pro- 
bably met * little Bilney,' that gentlest of the Reformers, to whom, 
under God, * stout Hugh Latimer* owed his conversion. Bilney's 
influence upon Tyndale could not be other than beneficial. How 
long Tyndale stayed at Cambridge we can only guess, but his 
tutorship at Sir John Welch's could not have begun much before 
1522, as Sir John's eldest child was not bom till 1516. The un- 
certainty which overshadows the whole of his early life has 
prevented the date and diocese of his ordination being ascertained, 
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but when he arrived at the manor-house of Little Sodbury, where 
his employer lived, he was in full priest's orders. Sir John 
Welch was a personage of high importance in Gloucestershire, 
and to his hospitable table flocked 'abbots, deans, archdeacons, 
and other divers doctors and learned men.' Naturally the con- 
versation often turned upon Martin Luther and his heresies, 
Erasmus and his new learning, and mercilessly and indiscrimin-' 
ately were both condemned. As yet Tyndale was not prepared 
to defend the former, but he adhered to the latter with all his 
heart. Formal separation from the Papacy was still, in his 
opinion, deadly sin; but the Church stood in sore need of 
'reformation. When strictly theological points were discussed, 
the young tutor would produce the New Testament, and cite 
passages in proof of his positions, till ' those great learned doctors 
waxed weary and bear [bore] a secret grudge in their hearts 
against Master Tyndale.' ' So upon a time,' Foze continues, 
' some of those beneficed doctors had Master Welch and the lady 
his wife at a supper or banquet, there having among them talk 
at will without any gainsaying : and the supper or banquet being 
done, and Master Welch and the lady his wife come home, they 
called for Master Tyndale, and talked with him of such com- 
munication as had been, where they came fro [from], and of 
their opinions. Master Tyndale thereunto made answer agree- 
able to the truth of God's Word, and in reproving of their false 
doctrine. The lady Welch being a stout woman, and as Master 
Tyndale did r&port her to be wise, being there no more but they 
three. Master Welch, his wife, and Master Tyndale : " Well," 
said she, " there was such a doctor, he may dispend [spend] two 
hundred pound by the year, another, one hundred pound, and 
another, three hundred pound : and what think ye, were it reason 
that we should believe you before them so great, learned, and 
beneficed men ? " Master Tyndale, hearing her, gave her no 
answer ; nor after that had but small arguments against such, 
for he perceived it would not help, in effect to the contrary.' 

Very wise was Master Tyndale in his silence, when arguments 
.were weighed not by their worth, but by the rank and reputation 
and wealth of him who advanced them. But though he kept 
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silence he did not yield the controversy. What men wotild not 
hear from him, they might heed from Erasmus. So he translated 
the Manual of a Christian Soldier, with its outspoken preface. 
This work is noteworthy as being Tyndale*s first translation. 
The book was never printed, but several copies appear to have 
been made by hand. And it served its iiamediate purpose ; for, 
writes Foxe, * after they [Sir John and Lady Welch] had read 
that book, those great prelates were no more so often called to 
the house, nor, when they came, had the cheer nor countenance 
as they were wont to have ; the which they did well perceive, 
and that it was by the means and incensing of Master Tyndale, 
and at last came no more there.' 

Tyndale now took a step which his adversaries hoped would 
afEord an opportunity of wreaking their malice upon him. The 
spiritual destitution of the villagers around Little Sodbury so 
distressed him that he resolved to alleviate it. He began to 
preach regularly in these villages, and even extended his tours 
to Bristol, where he addressed large multitudes assembled on the 
College Green. The proceeding itself, quite as much as the doc- 
trine, annoyed the lazy priests who crowded the alehouses and 
neglected their flocks. They complained to the chancellor of 
the diocese, a bigoted Papist, who cited Tyndale before him. 
For some reason or other, pei'haps from fear of Sir John Welch, 
who was in favour at the Court, the judge only threatened him 
grievously, and reviled him and rated him as though he had been 
a dog, and dismissed him without punishment and without 
extorting from him any promise for the future. Fortunate for 
Tyndale was it that there was no higher ecclesiastical officer 
before whom he could be summoned. The non-resident bishop, 
an Italian, had placed his diocese in Wolsey's hands, and of all 
prelates the arrogant but kind-hearted Cardinal was the least 
likely to trouble himself about an obscure disciple of Erasmus, 
especially as he was by no means ill-disposed to the species of 
reformation Tyndale, at the then stage of his development, deemed 
sufficient. The trial, harmless as it was to the accused, had 
serious consequences. The spirit the clergy had displayed, and 
the persecuting tendencies of their chiefs, set Tyndale ponder- 
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ing a weighty question : Could the Church which bo scorned 
Holy Writ be the true Church of Christ ? In his perplexity he 
betook himself to ' a certain doctor that dwelt not far oft and had 
been an old chancellor before to a bishop.' He told his tale and 
declared his difficulty. * Do you not know,' was the unexpected 
reply, * that the Pope is the very antichrist which the Scripture 
speaketh of ? But beware what you say ; for if you shall be per- 
ceived to be of that opinion it will cost you your life. I have 
been an officer of his, but I have given it up, and defy him and 
all his works.' Thus was broached an idea that soon became one 
of the deepest convictions of Tyndale's mind, and that was 
repeated again and again in his writings. 

The proceedings connected with the trial, including the 
startling answer of the aged priest, gave form and precision to a 
purpose that had long been hazily floating in Tyndale's mind. 
He would translate the New Testament into the mother tongue 
of the laity. Thus they could determine for themselves the con- 
troversies that were agitating the nation ; no weapon would be 
so powerful against iniquity and error as that. He announced 
his intention openly, and the storm waxed fiercer and fiercer. * " I 
perceive," he said to his patron, " that I shall not be suffered to 
tarry long here in this country, nor you shall be able to keep me 
out of their hands ; and what displeasure you might have there- 
by is hard to know, for the which I should be right sorry." So, 
with the goodwill of his master, he departed from him to 
London.'* Tyndale, in repairing to the metropolis, had two 
objects in view: there his translation, when ready, could be 
most conveniently printed, and he hoped to obtain from Tunstall, 
the scholarly Bishop of London, patronage and assistance in his 
work, and permission to publish, without which the circulation 
of the Bible would be illegal. 

Arrived in London, Tyndale waited wearily for an interview 
with his lordship, and having obtained it, he left the episcopal 
presence without any thought of abandoning his project, but 
aware that the ecclesiastical authorities would lend him no 

* Foxe. y 
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couDtenance whatever. He had carried to Tuns tall a version of 
an oration by Isocrates in proof of his competence for his self- 
imposed task ; but the more competent he was the less welcome. 
Yet he was not altogether friendless. Humphrey Monmouth, 
one of the worthiest of the merchant princes of London, heard 
him preach in the little church of St. Dunstan's-in-the-West, and 
invited him to his house. Humphrey Monmouth cordially ap- 
proved of Tyndale*s design, but could give him no encouragement 
to attempt to print an English Bible in England. The operation 
would certainly be discovered, and the project frustrated. Sorrow- 
fully the translator resolved to expatriate himself, and in May, 
1524, he sailed for Hamburg, being liberally supplied with money . 
by his host and other friends. 

Again Tyndale's movements are shrouded in obscurity. It 
appears most likely that from Hamburg he travelled to Witten- 
berg, and took counsel with Luther and Melanchthon, and in that 
city performed much of the actual work of translation. But a 
Bible printed in so Lutheran a town would be regarded with 
suspicion by the majority of Englishmen, so he and his clerk, 
William Boye, carried the precious manuscript to Catholic 
Cologne, and the printing began there. The utmost secrecy was 
observed, but a Bomish dignitary, John CochlsBus, was employ- 
ing the same printer on a very different book. He discovered 
the sheets, gave the alarm to Henry and Wolsey, and persuaded 
the municipal authorities to stop the progress of the work. 
Tyndale and Boye fled to Worms, carrying the printed sheets 
and the manuscript translation A/vith them. At Worms the first 
printed English version of the New Testament was published in 
the year 1525. 

The portion of the Holy Scriptures thus published is remark- 
able, not only as the first printed New Testament in English, 
but also as the first translation of the New Testament into Eng- 
lish direct from the Greek. Wycliffe possessed only the Latin 
Vulgate, and Purvey had revised his translation without any 
reference to the original tongue. The spirit in which Tyndale 
wrought may be judged from the following extract from his pro- 
logue to the octavo edition of 1525 (the spelling is modernised) ; 
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' I have here translated, brethren and sisters most dear and 
tenderly beloved in Christ, the New Testament for your spiritual 
edifying, consolation, and solace, exhorting instantly and beseech- 
ing those that are better seen in the tongues than I, and that have 
higher gifts of grace to interpret the sense of the Scripture and 
meaning of the Spirit than I, to consider and ponder my labour, 
and that with the spirit of meekness. And if they perceive in 
any places that I have not attained the very sense of the tongue 
or meaning of the Scripture, or have not given the right English 
word, that they put their hands to amend it, remembering that 
so is their duty to do. For we have not received the gifts of 
God for ourselves only, or for to hide them, but to bestow them 
unto the honouring of God and Christ, and edifying of the con- 
gregation, which is the body of Christ.' 

In the prologue to the quarto edition of 1525 Tyndale pro- 
mises to revise his version carefully — a promise which he faith- 
fully performed. Subjoined are specimens of his versions, Titus 
ii. 1 — 6 (1525) ; the original spelling is retained. Of course the 
original type was black letter : 

* But speake thou that which becometh wholsome learnynge : 
That the elder men be sober, honest, discrete, soiid in the fayth, 
in love ad in pacience. And the elder wemen lykewyse that they 
be in soche rayment, as becometh holynes, not falce accusars, not 
geve to moche drikynge, but teachers of honest thyngs, that they 
nui'ter the yonge wemen for to love their husbades, to love theii 
children, to be of honest behaveoure, chast, huswyfly, good, and 
obedient unto their aune husbandes, that the word of Grod be not 
evyll spoken of. Younge men lykewyse exhorte that they be of 
honest manners.' 

Luke XV. 17 — 24, spelling modernised ; the changes in our 
Authorised Version are indicated by italics : 

* Then he rememhered himself,* and said. How many hired 
servants at my father's have bread enough, and I die for hunger. 
I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, 
I have sinned against heaven and before thee. Nor am I not 

* Altered by Tyndale subsequently to ' Then he came to himself,* 
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worthy* to be called thy son ; make me as one of thy hired 
servants. And he arose, and came to his father. When he was 
yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had compassion on 
himff and ran unto himf, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. 
And the son said nnto him. Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and in thy sight, neither am I worthy henceforth* to be called thy 
son. Then said the father to his servants. Bring forth that best 
garment and put it on him, and put a ring on his hand and shoes 
on his feet. And bring hither that fatted calf, and kill ^tm, and 
let us eat, and be merry : For this my son was dead, and is alive 
again ; he was lost, and is now found.' 

Hebrews xi. 29 — 34 (1535, Tyndale's last revision), spelling 
modernised : * By faith they passed through the Red Sea as by 
dry land ; which the Egyptians had assayed to do, they were 
drowned. 

* By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, after they were 
compassed about seven days. 

* By faith the harlot Rahab perished not with the unbelievers, 
when she had received the spies to lodging peaceably. 

* And what shall I more say ? The time would be too short 
for me to tell of Gideon, of Barak, and of Samson, and of 
Jephthae : also of David and Samuel, and of the prophets : 
which through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained the promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, of weak were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens.* 

These samples, by no means unduly favourable to Tyndale, 
will show to the reader how slight, comparatively, are the 
changes which subsequent revision and scholarship have made 
in his rendering, and will illustrate and support such estimates 
of Tyndale's worth and influence as these : 

* From first to last his style and his interpretation are his 
own, and in the originality of Tyndale is included in a large 
measure the originality of our English version. . . . It is even 

* * And am no more worthy,' Tyndale's own reyision. 
f Omitted by Tyndale subsequently. 
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of less moment that by far the greater part of his translation 
remains intact in our present Bibles than that his spirit animates 
the whole. He toiled faithfully himself, and where he failed, he 
left to those who should come after the secret of success. The 
achievement was not for one, but for many ; but he fixed the 
type according to which the later labourers worked. His influ- . 
ence decided that our Bible should be popular and not literary, 
speaking in a simple dialect, and that so, by its simplicity, it 
should be endowed with permanence.' {Ganon Westcott.) 

* When all this allowance has been made [for the influence 
of older versions], Tyndale*s claims on our gratitude remain 
unimpaired ; he is still the father of our present version. The 
labours of his successors effect-ed many improvements in detail, 
but the plan and spirit of the work have been left unchanged.' 
(^Dr, Moulton.) 

* The English Bible has been subjected to repeated revisions ; 
the scholarship of generations, better provided than Tyndale 
with critical apparatus, has been brought to bear upon it. 
Writers, by no means over friendly to the original translator, 
have had it in their power to disparage and displace his work ; 
yet in spite of all these influences, that Book, to which all 
Englishmen turn as the source and the guide and the stay 
of their spiritual life, is still substantially the translation of 
Tyndale. And most emphatically may it be said of those pas- 
sages of the New Testament which are most intimately associated 
with our deepest religious emotions, that it is the actual, un- 
changed words of the original translator which are treasured up 
in our hearts, and are so potent in impressing the soul.' (^Mr. 
Demaus.) 

And, lastly : — 

* Of the translation itself, though since that time it has been 
many times revised and altered, we may say that it is sub- 
stantially the Bible with which we are all familiar. The peculiar 
genius — if such a , word may be permitted — which breathes 
through it, the mingled tenderness and majesty, the Saxon 
simplicity, the preternatural grandeur, unequalled, unapproached 
in the attempted improvements of modem scholars, all are here, 
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and bear tte impress of the mind of one man — ^William TyndaJe.* 
{Mr. Frovde.) 

The English authorities, having been warned by Cochlaans 
and others, exerted themselves to the utmost to prevent the 
importation of Tyndale*s New Testament. They forbade the 
sale, purchase, perusal, circulation, or possession of it under the 
heaviest penalties. Nor were the prohibitions empty threats; 
men were punished with fine, imprisonment, and even death for 
disregarding them. But * the Word of God * in the vulgar 
tongue could not be * bound,' and in the course of a few years 
several thousand copies of Tyndale's or of pirated editions had 
found their way into our land. One method of suppression 
adopted by Tunstall, Bishop of London, is worth citing from the . 
ignorance of political economy displayed. The prelate, astute 
as he was on most matters, actually fancied that by buying up 
all remaining copies on the Continent and destroying them he 
could prevent the further circulation of the obnoxious Book. 
And only one of the rulers of England appears to have foreseen 
the inevitable result, that the money obtained by the vendors 
would be employed in the production of another and larger 
edition. In fact, the cash came to Tyndale at a very opportune 
moment, when he was almost penniless and his printers were 
demanding payment before they would execute his orders. The 
rest of the story the old chronicler Hall shall tell after his own 
fashion : — 

* In a short space after, it fortuned that George Constantine 
was apprehended by Sir Thomas More, who was then Chancellor 
of England, suspected of certain heresies. During the time that 
he was in the custody of Master More, after divers communica- 
tions, amongst other things Master More asked of him, saying, 
" Constantine, I would have thee be plain with me in one thing 
that I will ask, and I promise thee I will show thee favour in all 
other things whereof thou art accused. There is beyond the 
sea, Tyndale, Joye, and a great many of you, I know they 
cannot live without help. There are some that help and succonr 
them with money, and thou, being one of them, hadst thy part 
thereof, and therefore knowest from whence it came. I pray 
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thee, tell me, who be they that help them thus P " " My lord," 
quoth Constantine, " I will tell you truly : it is the Bishop of 
London that hath holpen us, for he hath bestowed among us a 
great deal of money upon New Testaments to bum them ; and 
that hath been, and yet is, our only succour and comfort." 
" Now, by my troth," quoth More, " I think even the same, foi* 
so much I told the Bishop before he went about it." ' 

To commit Testaments and their distributors to the flames 
did not content the enemies of the English Bible ; they would, if 
possible, seize the main offender, the translator himself. Extra- 
dition treaties were unknown in that age, so Henry VIII. could 
not demand the surrender of the heretic by the Emperor of 
Germany ; but if TyndaJe could be brought to England by force 
or fraud, no one could hinder his punishment. The most diligent 
inquiries, however, failed to discover the secret of his residence. 
He had received timely warning of the intended search, and had 
fled to Marburg, where he was under the protection of the 
Protestant Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, and where he could enjoy 
unlimited facilities for printing. Thither he removed some time 
in the year 1527, and there in that year he met with two distin- 
guished Reformers, Friar Barnes and Patrick Hamilton, who are 
thought to have exercised considerable influence upon his theo- 
logical views. There, too, he was joined, in the following year, 
by his dearest friend and most trusted associate, John Fryth. 

Tyndale did not confine himself to translating the Holy 
Scriptures; he issued several independent works. On May 8th, 
1528, he published his Parable of the Wicked Mammon, in form 
an exposition of the parable of the unjust steward, in reality a 
treatise on the doctrine of * Justification by Faith,' on which 
Tyndale held the most pronounced Evangelical opinions. On 
the same day he gave to the world the largest and most elaborate 
of his original productions. Its fuU title reads : The Obedience 
of a Christian Man, and how Christian Bulers ought to Govern, 
wherein also, if thou mark diligently, thou shaltfind eyes toperc&ive 
the crafty Con/veyance of all Jugglers. The volume inculcates two 
principles, the supremacy of the inspired Word in the Church, 
and the supremacy of the King in the State. In treating of the 
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first, the author took occasion to expose, with an unsparing 
hand, the corruptions of the Romish Church and clergy. Upon 
the second, he taught a doctrine of passive obedience, not easily 
distinguishable from that of the High Church divines of Stuart 
times. It was never lawful, he held, actively to resist *the 
power '; the Christian man must obey implicitly, unless he is 
commanded to commit sin, in which case he is to suffer submis- 
sively. At the instigation of Anne Boleyn, Henry VIII. read 
the treatise, and pronounced it * a book for me and all kings to 
read.' There is every reason to believe that the outspoken work 
he so highly approved was not the least powerful of the forces 
which moved the Sovereign of England to declare himself the 
head of the Church. Certain it is that The Obedience did much 
to prepare the popular mind to accept the anti-papal policy. 

In January, 1530,* Tyndale's first contribution to the English 
version of the Old Testament was published at Marburg. It 
consisted of the Pentateuch, to which were added a general 
preface, a preface to each book, a glossary of unfamiliar words 
and marginal notes. The type employed was partly the old 
black letter and partly Roman ; Genesis and Numbers being in 
the former. Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy in the latter. 
The books were obviously, in the first instance, designed for 
separate circulation. The translation was made direct from the 
Hebrew, as the New Testament had been rendered direct from 
the Greek. By some writers Tyndale has been declared utterly 
ignorant of Hebrew, or but slightly skilled therein, and, there- 
fore, dependent in his translation upon the Vulgate and German 
versions. Mr. Demaus and Canon Westcott have conclusively 
disposed of that calumny, and the biographer has shown that 
Tyndale was, not merely competent for the task he undertook, 
but one of the foremost Hebraists of his day. Subjoined is a 
specimen of his work. Numbers xvi. 28 — 35 : f 

* 28. And Moses said : Hereby ye shall know that the Lord 

♦ Mr. Demaus fixes the date definitely, * the 17th of January, 1630' ; 
Dr. Monlton says *1530 or 1531,' and appears to prefer the later date. 

t Cited from Westcott ; the italics mark the words not retained in King 
James' version. 
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hath sent me to do all these works, and that I have not done 
them of mine own mind. 29. If these men die the common 
death of all men, or if they be visited after the visitation of all 
men; then the Lord hath not sent me. 30. Bat cmd if the 
Lord make a new thing, and the earth open her mouth, and 
swallow them, and all that pertain* nnto them, so that they go 
down quick into hell ; then ye shall understand that these men 
have railed upon the Lord. 31. And as soon as he had made an 
end of speaking all these words, the ground clove f asunder that 
was under them; 32. And the earth opened her mouth, and 
swallowed them and their houses, and all the men that were 
with Corah and all their goods. 33. And they and all that per- 
tained unto them, went down alive unto hell, and the earth closed 
upon them, and they perished from among the congregation. 
34. And all Israel that were about them fled at the cry of them : 
For they said, the earth might haply swallow us also. 35. And 
there came out a fire from the Lord and consumed the two 
hundred and fifty men that offered cens.'l 

The following are specimens of his marginal notes : 

* They blessed EeheJcah ' (Genesis xxiv. 60) — * To bless a man's 
neighbour is to pray for him and to wish him good, and not to 
wag two fingers over him,* [The allusion is to the Roman form of 
benediction.] 

* The people bring much more than enough. , , , So the people 
were restrained from offering ' (Exodus xxxvi. 6, 6) — * When will 
the Pope say Hoo ! [hold] and forbid to offer for the building 
of St. Peter's church ? and when will our spirituality say, Hoo ! 
and forbid to give them more land and to make more foundations ? 
Never, verily, until they have all.' 

* How can I curse, whom God hath not cursed ? * (Numbera 
xxiii. 8) — * The Pope can tell how.' 

An English version of the Book of Jonah seems to have been 
published by Tyndale at about the same date as the Pentateuch. 
His subsequent Biblical labours may be briefly summarised, not 
because they are unimportant, but because their nature will be 

* * Appertain,' Authorised Version, f * Clave,' Authorised Version. 

X * Incense,' Authorised Version. 
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readily gathered from the specimens of his workmanship already 
given. In 1534 he issued a revision of his New Testament. Its 
title states that it is * diligently corrected and compared with the 
Greek.' Most carefully and conscientiously had the translator 
performed the office of a reviser. He had evidently weighed and 
re- weighed every word and the turn of every phrase. Of the 
many thousand changes, the large majority are distinctly for the 
better. The marginal notes attached to this edition are as racy, 
but far less controversial than those on the Pentateuch. Bound 
up in the same volume was a translation of the Daily Lessons 
taken from the Old Testament and the Apocrypha * according to 
the use of Salisbury. ' No further translation by Ty ndale appeared 
in his lifetime,* but after his death, his version of Joshua to 2 
Chronicles, inclusive, was printed in the * Matthew Bible.' Thus 
of the whole of the English New Testament, and a full half of 
the Old, the groundwork is William Tyndale's, and the spirit 
and style of the entire English Bible were derived from him. 

Our space will not permit us to particularise all Tyndale's 
original works ; with the exception of the Expositi^m of the Sermon 
on the Mount, they were wholly polemical, and all show his in- 
tense hatred of Popery and his firm adherence to that aspect of 
the Reformation doctrines which is commonly known as Zwin- 
glian. His controversy with Sir Thomas More demands a few 
lined. At the special request of Bishop Tunstall, More under- 
took to reply to the Protestant books which were being circulated 
in England. In 1529 he published, * A Dialogue of Sir Thomas 
More, Knight, one of the Council of our Sovereign Lord the King 
and Chancellor of his Duchy of Lancaster, wherein be treated 
divers matters, as of the veneration and worship of images and 
relics, praying to saints, and going on pilgrimage ; with many 
other things touching the pestilent sect of Luther and Tyndale, 
by the tone (one) begun in Saxony, and by the tother (other) 
laboured to be brought into England ' ; Tyndale replied with an 
* Answer,' then More with a * Confutation,' and so on till Sir 
Thomas' death put an end to the dispute. In humour, debating 
power, and literary skill the Chancellor unquestionably excels ; 
* The edition of 1635 repeats the text of that of 1534. 
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while upon the main points of the discussion the exile is as 
nnquestionably in the right. The latter therefore was sure to 
get the best of the argument, as he was not so vastly More's 
inferior in mere dexterity as to lose the vantage of a good cause. 
Both condescended to abusive lanornage, in which, however, the 
courtly lawyer bears off the unenviable palm. The fact is, both 
men were too earnest and impassioned to master their indignation 
neither discerned the real greatness of the other, and each 
deemed his adversary the foremost foe of truth. To More, Tyn- 
dale was * a blasphemous heretic ' ; to Tyndale, More was a 
* Judas . . . wilier than his fellows to get lucre ; . . . a Balaam, 
whose covetousness did so blind his prophecy that he could not 
see his own end.' Our sympathy with his antagonist should not 
blind ns to More's moral worth. More — snrely the noblest man 
who ever laid down his life in a wrong cause — was as honest as 
Tyndale, as incapable of being bribed, and as to the * end,' both 
Tyndale and More suffered for their faith. 

At one time it appeared not unlikely that Tyndale wonld 
return to his native land in safety and honour. Thomas Crom- 
well knew how valuable an ally he would be in his warfare with 
Kome. He instructed Stephen Vaughan, one of the English 
diplomatists in the Low Countries, to sound Tyndale as to his 
willingness to accept an invitation to England with the prgmise 
of the King's protection. But though both Vaughan and Crom- 
well were sincere, their royal master was not, and Tyndale sus- 
pected all three. The negotiations therefore proved abortive.* 
The martyrdom of John Fryth, who incautiously visited England 
in 1583, showed how prudently Tyndale acted. 

The year 1535 found Tyndale at Antwerp. After many 
wanderings he had obtained what he hoped would be a perma- 
nent refuge in the houses of the English merchants in that city. 
Sharing their privileges, he was safe from everything but 

• It is impossible to mention the name of Stephen Vaughan without a 
word of recognition of his manly and wise letters to Cromwell and Henry. 
He advocates the equal toleration of all creeds, and for the very reasons by 
which it is supported in the nineteenth century. But, alas ! he was many 
a long year in advance of his time. 
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treachery. He employed his time in study, in reading and ex- 
pounding the Scriptures, and in systematic relief of the poor 
These were hia most peaceful days, but suddenly the traitor 
appeared. Henry Philips, who is known only for his betrayal 
of Tyndale, called upon him, and pretended to be a convert to 
Protestantism. Tyndale believed his profession, and admitted 
him to considerable intimacy. Doubtless Philips was the agent 
of others more cunning than himself, and certainly he was in 
communication with the Emperor's law officers. Watching his 
opportunity, when Thomas Poyntz, whose guest Tyndale was. 
had left Antwei'p for some days. Philips invited the doomed man 
to dine with him. Tyndale refused on the plea that he was en- 
gaged to dine at a friend's, but invited Philips to accompany 
him. * So when it was dinner-time, Master Tyndale went forth 
with Philips ; and at the going out of Poyntz' house was a long, 
narrow entry, so that two could not go in a front. Master Tyndale 
would have put Philips before him, but Philips would in no wise, 
but put Master Tyndale afore, for that he pretended to show 
great humanity [politeness]. So Master Tyndale, being a man 
of no great stature, went before ; and Philips, a tall, comely 
person, followed behind him, who had set officers on either side 
of the door upon two seats (which being there, might see who 
came into the entry) ; and coming through the same entry 
Philips pointed with his finger over Master Tyndale's head down 
to him, that the officers, which sat at the door, might see that it 
was he whom they should take.'* That night Master Tyndale 
lodged in the castle of Vilvorde, eighteen miles from Antwerp. 
In the castle of Vilvorde Tyndale remained a year and a hun. 
dred and thirty-five days, from May 23rd or 24th, 1535, to 
October 6th, 1536. The process of trial itself was slow, as 
accusation and defence and reply to it, and reply to the reply, etc., 
were all conducted in writing. Then Poyntz spared no effort to 
protract the trial and rescue his friend, and Cromwell also strove 
to procure his release. One of the judges, too, the theologian 
Lathomus, conceived a high regard for the prisoner, and endea- 

• Foxe. 
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vonred to convince him of what he deemed hia errors. Bnt the 
Emperor was a bigot, and the law against heresy was plain, and 
sentence of death was pronounced against Tyndale, Angnst 10th, 
1536. The indnstry of M. Galesloot has discovered a letter from 
Tyndale to the governor of the castle, written in the winter of 
1535, begging for warmer clothing to be supplied from his ward- 
robe, which the Procnrenr- General had seized, and containing 
this suggestive ptea : ' Bnt above all, I entreat and beseech your 
clemency to he nrgent with the Procnrenr that he may kindly 
permit me to have my Hebrew Bible, Hebrew grammar, and 
Hebrew dictionary, that I may spend my time in that study ' ! 
Who can avoid the compariaon of St. Paul in the Roman prison 
writing for the cloke he left at Troaa, and 'the books, bnt espe- 
cially the parchments ' P According to his sentence, Tyndale 
was first strangled and then bnrnt at the stake, his last prayer 
being, ' Lord, open the King of England's eyes [ ' 
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EW and inaccurate are the acconnts of Miles 
CovBEDALB, the great Reformer, who was the first 
to translate the whole Bible into English. This is 
not to be wondered at, since the materials from 
which the eyents of his life can be gathered are 
extremely scanty, and the notices of him in contem- 
porary authors unsatisfactory. Such being the case, it 
is conceived that a short sketch of his career, compiled from 
various authentic sources, may not prove altogether uninstructive 
or uninteresting. 

Though it has been suggested that the subject of this paper 
was a native of the district of Coverdale, in Bichmondshire, 
most writers are agreed that he was bom in the county of York, 
in the year 1487 or 1488. Early chroniclers and biographers 
are silent as to his parentage and place of birth, and of course 
nothing certain can now be determined. 

He was brought up at the Convent of the Augustines, at 
Cambridge, of which order he became a brother. This monas« 
tery was allowed to fall into decay after the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and has since been pulled down. Learning was at 
that time lamentably neglected in almost every University. 
Latin reading was limited to a few authors ; and Hebrew and 
Greek were hardly ever heard of. Matters, however, were 
beginning to mend ; for the disputes in Germany on religion and 
letters were awakening the attention of all Europe. Learned 
men, advocates of the doctrines of the Reformers, had come to 
Cambridge, but were obliged to read and discuss in the closest 
secrecy, to avoid being seized and condemned as heretics. Yet 
converts were made, and numbers assembled from time to time 
at a house called the White Horse, which was easy of access to 
the students of several of the colleges. 
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One of the foremost amozig them was Dr. Barnes, prior of 
the Angnstine house, a man of piety and learning. He had 
probably imbibed his opinions at Louvain, where he had studied, 
though he did not openly profess them till afterwards. It was 
greatly owing to his efforts that the revival of learning took 
place at Cambridge ; and among his pupils were many who 
afterwards became distinguished divines. Coverdale had this 
man for his tutor, and Thomas Cromwell for his patron. It 
would appear from an extant letter, that the latter favoured him 
with advice ; and cautioned him against expressing himself too 
freely on matters relative to religion. This admonition he 
promised to follow. 

The secret meetings at the White Horse continued for some 
time, till, emboldened perhaps by the numbers and zeal of his 
converts. Dr. Barnes began,, on the Sunday before Christmas, 
1526, to preach openly for the truth. He was immediately 
accused of heresy by two fellows of King's Hall. Their secrecy 
being broken up by this measure, the Reformers now met in 
public places, and disputed and discoursed against the dogmas 
and observances of Eoman Catholicism. This kind of preach- 
ing went on till within a week of the following Lent, when 
a sergeant-at-arms from London entered the Convocation House, 
and arrested Dr. Barnes in the presence of all. He was con- 
veyed to London, and Coverdale accompanied him. He under- 
went an examination before the Chapter at Westminster, which 
ended in the ordinary way, — he must either recant or bum. 
Persuaded by friends, who urged that by saving his life he 
would do more good in time to come, he recanted; and per- 
formed a humiliating penance at St. Paul's. He was detained in 
prison for some time longer, and afterwards effected his escape 
abroad. 

Coverdale now saw that he must either publicly profess his 
adherence to the Reformed doctrines, or at once renounce them ; 
there was no middle course left. He chose the former path; 
and, throwing off his monk's habit, he became an itinerant 
preacher of the truths of Christ's holy religion. 

In the beginning of 1528 his name was brought into dangerous 
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prominence before the clergy of London. A priest, whom he 
had won over by his arguments and persuasions, was seized as a 
heretic; and to escape the stake he recanted, and made a full 
confession. He admitted that he had held conversations with 
Miles Coverdale, whom he had heard preach the ' heresy ' in his 
village.' Coverdale thought it time to quit England, and as 
Germany was the only place where Protestants, as they were be- 
ginning to be called, could live in safety, he betook himself there. 

One year before, 1525, William Tyndale had published his 
translation of the New Testament at Worms. He dared not 
print it in England, for ever since 1408 most rigorous provisions 
had been enforced against the use of English translations of the 
Scriptures. 

The importation'of Tyndale's Testaments excited considerable 
attention, and steps were soon taken to prevent their spread. 
Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of London, was especially forward in 
his endeavours to destroy the books. He issued a prohibition, 
in which he commanded all within his diocese, on pain of excom- 
munication, to bring him every New Testament they possessed, 
within thirty days. This warning seems to have had little effect, 
for two more editions soon issued from the press, and were 
rapidly sold. Tunstall also preached against them at St. Paul's 
Cross, and the learned Sir Thomas More violently attacked them 
with his pen. Severe proceedings were taken against those that 
imported them; and John Tyndale, brother of the translator, 
and Thomas Patmore, a merchant, had to burn many of them 
in Cheapside with their own hands. As a last resource, Tunstall 
determined to buy up the pernicious books as they came over. 
A merchant, named Packington, effected the purchase; *the 
Bishop had the books, Packington had the thanks, and Tyndale 
had the money,* by means of which he was enabled to correct 
his translation, and to prepare an emended edition for the press. 

Coverdale, by appointment, met Tyndale at Hamburg, in 
1529. From Easter till December they were engaged on a 
translation of the Pentateuch, which was published in the follow- 
ing year at Marburg. What became of Coverdale from this year 

until 1535 is not known. 

d2 
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In Engl&nd, the Befonaation had been adranciitg. The Eing, 
Henry YIII., had come into direct coUision with the Pope. The 




convocation of clergy in 1531 declared the Sovereign lo be the 
Bnpreme head of the Chnwh and clergy of England, and an 
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Act of Parliament to the same effect was passed.three years after. 
Toward the end of the year 1684 a convocation of the province 
of Canterbnry determined that the Scriptures should be translated 
into the vulgar tongue, though the laity were to be prohibited 
from contending about the teaching contained therein. Soon 
after, Cranmer divided Tyndale's Testament into nine or ten 
parts, and gave them to as many scholars, to make a complete 
revision of them. All the parts were returned to him corrected, 
except one that had been assigned to Stokesley, Bishop of London, 
who refused to have any connection with the business. The 
design, from some unknown cause, seems at this stage to have 
fallen through. 

Goverdale saw' in this the general feeling of the nation in 
favour o£ a translation of the Bible, provided it were correct. 
He accordingly spent his time in preparing a translation of the 
whole Bible. He probably would not have done this, had not 
his friend TyndaJe — who had the intention of completing his 
translation — about this time fallen into trouble. Tyndale was 
seized and in 1536 put to death, in accordance with a decree of 
the Emperor. 

While Tyndale lay in prison, nearly a year before his martyr- 
dom, Goverdale published a translation of both the Old and the 
New Testaments, in a small folio volume. This edition is remark- 
able as the first printed one of the whole Bible in English. 
Though there is no name of place or printer on the titlepage, it 
is generally supposed to have been printed at Zurich, in Switzer- 
land, by one Christopher Froschover. 

This Bible contains a dedication to King Henry VIII., and a 
prologue, or preface, to the reader. The former is couched in 
terms highly flattering to the Eling, and on this account has been 
censured by some critics. It should be remembered, however, 
that Goverdale by it wished his Sovereign to understand that the 
Keformers were not contemners of regal authority. Moreover, 
Henry VIII. was possessed of almost absolute power ; and though 
of a frank and genial disposition, he had an ungovernable temper, 
and the slightest opposition irritated him beyond measure. In 
the preface, addressed to the Christian reader, after relatm!^^\V}cL 
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be speedily obtained for every parisb cburcb, within the next six 
months, nnder a penalty of forty shillings for every month of 
delay. The price of the largest Bible was at that time fourteen 
shillings bound, and ten shillings unbound.* 

In a convocation of the province of Canterbury, which met 
in the beginning of the year 1642, a review of the existing 
translations of the Scriptures was proposed. 

In 1542 an Act was passed, by which it was enacted *' that 
no women, nor artificers, apprentices, journeymen, serving- 
men (of the degree of yeomen, or under), husbandmen, nor 
labourers,' should be allowed the use of the Scriptures. 
Cranmer was the foremost among those who opposed the pass- 
ing of this Act, which virtually deprived the nation at large of 
the Bible. 

Thus the Reformed religion had to labour under great dis- 
advantages during the last years of the reign of Henry VIIL 
The Romanist f actiom in the Council gained complete ascendency, 
for there had been none to oppose since the execution of Crom- 
well. Brighter days came at length, when the King, more violent 
and irritable as his days became fewer, went to his grave, and his 
son Edward mounted the throne. In him the hopes of the 
Protestants were placed, for he was of a kindly disposition, and 
showed great capacity. By degrees points of difference were 
settled ; the Bible was restored to the lower classes ; and the 
Reformation was, for the time, completed. 

But we must return to Cover dale. When the printing of the 
Bible had been stopped at Paris, in 1538, he went into Germany, 
and resided for some time at Tubingen, the University of which 
town conferred on him the title of Doctor of Divinity. He 
depended for support on the money he had obtained for trans- 
lating the Bible, the liberality of his friend Lord Cromwell, and 
a small income derived from the instruction of young children. 
Being thoroughly acquainted with the German tongue, he was 
presented with the benefice of Bergzabem, a town about nine 
miles south-west of Landau. He remained there till the acces- 

* It should be remembered that the valne of money was at least four 
times as great as it is now. 
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sion of Edward VI. gave tlie Protestants some share in the 
Government. While on the Continent he married * a most sober, 
chast, and godlie matron,' whose Christian name, Elizabeth, alone 
is known. 

On Coverdale's arrival in England, he was f avonrably received 
at Court, and the Dowager Qneen Catharine made him her 
almoner. This lady was greai^y attached to the Reformed 
religion. 

On the death of the Queen in 1548, Coverdale came to London. 
He was soon after engaged in the west of England, inhere a 
rather serious rebellion had broken out among the lower classes. 
The chief grievances complained of were: The new form of 
worship ; the repeal of the Six Articles, which they wished to 
see again in force ; the circulation of the Bible in English ; the 
dissolution of monasteries ; and some minor matters relating to 
gentlemen's servants. Coverdale preached several times in the 
west, and delivered the thanksgiving sermon after the malcon- 
tents had been quieted. He enforced duty and obedience to the 
Prince. For the services rendered at this time he received a 
present of £40 from the King. 

Coverdale's name is mentioned as being on a Commission that 
was issued in 1551 to search after and examine anabaptists, 
heretics, and contemners of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Whether he took an active part or not in the inquiry is not said, 
but as it was conducted with cruelty, it is likely that he did not. 
The two executions that followed this inquiry cast a great 
blemish on the Reformers ; and of them great use was made by 
the Romanists of the next reign, as justifying the persecutions 
they set on foot. 

In the August of the same year he was nominated to the 
bishopric of Exeter. This see had been the scene of the western 
rebellion, and a firm and steady hand was needed to check all 
disorder, and to bring about a peaceable and effectual settlement. 
The former bishop, Veyzy, an old man, and opposed to the 
Reformed doctrine, who seldom resided within his diocese, was 
persuaded to resign on the pretext of age and infirmity. He had 
been profligate and extravagant, having diminished the revenue 
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of the biriiopne trcfm. £LL^ \o £i'» per •■-m^ Ccrerdsle, 
however, was in nther had cscs=;$3see& aad saca m |Jiefie i m ent 
was Teiy aooeptaUeu He was ccnseensBi to the see at Ciojdon, 
bj Cranmer, on the ^Iih of Ati^tzsi. \hU\.. 

Alter some delaj in I^ndon. CoTcrilale proeecded to Exeter. 
Here he began to fiilfil bis duties with recsarbble teal and 
aclivilT. His pietr. dilisezice. liberaHtr. and hnsuKtr were 
apparent to all bis contempciaries : and fn?n one of them. Ht^er, 
a citizen of Exeter, we derive our knoniedge of his mode of life 
at this period. He did not lone esjoj his p^efennent, for when 
Edward YI. died, and bis sister Mary became Qneen. the religion 
of the conntTT changed. All ecclesiastics who were married, 
and would not put away their wires, or who were opposed to the 
Papacy, were expelled from their benefices, and many of them 
imprisoned. CoTerdale was forced to leare Exeter, and Yejrzj 
was reinstated. 

Though no proceedings were commenced against CoTerdale, 
yet he was accounted an arch-beretic, as the chief circulator of 
the Bible, and bis danger was considerable. A Danish friend of 
bis. Dr. Alpinus, who bad married his wife*s sister, prsTailed 
upon bis Sovereign, Christian, to use bis influence with Mary 
on bis behalf. He was accordingly permitted to cross over to 
Denmark, in February, 1555 ; and bad the influence been less 
powerful, imprisonment and death would in all probability baTo 
been bis lot, for the persecutions that have rendered Mary's name 
hateful began in the same month. 

As be bad no knowledge of Danish, be refused a benefice 
which the King kindly offered bim, and be went to officiate as 
pastor to the English refugees at Wezel, on the Hbine. He did 
not stay there long, for be obtained bis former church at Berg, 
zabem, where, in peace and quietness, be zealously discharged 
bis duties as a servant of God. 

When be heard that a new edition of the Bible was in course 
of preparation at Geneva, and that bis assistance would greatly 
encourage the work, be proceeded thither. 

The accession of Elizabeth to the throne in 1558 was bailed 
with joy by all the Protestant refugees on the Continent. All 
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of them, except a few wlio remained at Greneva^ to superintend 
the publication of the Bible, returned home ; among whom was 
Coverdale. The Geneva Bible was issued in 1560, with a dedi- 
cation to Elizabeth, and a preface to the reader. Thfe numerous 
editions of it that appeared from time to time during the next 
fifty years testify to its great popularity. 

Coverdale was treated as a bishop on his return, notwith- 
standing his deprivation in the late reign ; he officiated at the 
ordination of the new Archbishop of Canterbury, in December, 
1559. Whether he was offered his old bishopric cannot be 
determined, but it seems probable that he was, and that he 
refused it, as it was conferred on a William Alley, in 1560. 
The reason for his refusal — ^if refusal there were — is uncertain. 
He had imbibed Calvinistic doctrines at Geneva, which, most 
likely, would not allow him to conform to the religion then 
established by Act of Parliament. 

He remained for some time without a preferment, till, in 
March, 1564 Grindal, Bishop of London, collated him to the 
living of St. Magnus, close by London Bridge. In this year he 
fell sick of the plague, and notwithstanding his great age, com- 
pletely recovered. The pastor of the last-mentioned church he 
remained till he resigned in 1566, probably on account of his 
increasing infirmity. He continued to preach occasionally till 
his death in February, 1568, at the advanced age of eighty-one. 
His remains were laid in St. Bartholomew's Church, behind the 
Exchange; and his funeral was attended by crowds of people 
who admired and loved him. 

It must not be supposed that the translation of the Scriptures 
was his only literary work. About fifty other books of his 
(including new editions) were published daring his lifetime. 
They are all on the religious topics of his day, and many of 
them evince great labour and learning. Of the Scriptures he 
himself issued sixteen different editions of the whole or various 
portions. 

Miles Coverdale has ever been esteemed as one .of the most 
noble of the Reformers. His piety was sincere; and his zeal 
was active and strong, though it never carried him into that 
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gloomy fanaticism that nnf ortnnately dmracterised so many of 
his contemporarieB. His times vere changeful and difficult, and 
his situation often dangerous, yet he ever manifested a cheerfnl 
ami even joyous spirit of religion. 
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SjJ^]Xfi HE most signal triumpli achieved by the truth of 
God over the errors of men, during twelve hundred 
jears, was the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The mysterious manner in which it was 
brought about by a wonder-working Providence, 
the various events which mark its history, and the 
Characters and sufferings of the men who have advo- 
cated it, cannot be too frequently reviewed or too deeply 
written in our hearts. The Eicformation was begun by Luther 
in the year 1517. At this date Henry VIII. swayed the English 
sceptre ; who, at the first, frowned upon the movement, but was 
afterwards led to favour its claims and its introduction into 
these realms. The youthful Edward VI. succeeded Henry ; and 
with the assistance of Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
of some German reformers, he contributed largely to the religious 
peace and prosperity of his country. Cranmer and Ridley drew 
up a public confession of the reformed faith, which at firat con- 
sisted of forty-two articles, and which afterwards were reduced 
to those thirty-nine that constitute, to this day, the acknow- 
ledged confession of the English Episcopal Church. But in the 
midst of these preparations for renovating the Church of Eng- 
Ifiuid this amiable King died, and was succeeded by Mary, whose 
accession to the throne was hailed with joy by the Church of 
Rome. And now, for a few years, we witness heart-rending 
scenes of blood and sorrow. In violation of the most sacred 
promises, she began a dreadful persecution of the Protestants, 
which was carried on by Bonner, Bishop of London, and 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester. In the four years during 
which the persecution lasted nearly three hundi*ed persons were 
burnt to death, and all the prisons in the kingdom were cit^i^^<&.^ 
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with pions snfferers, who chose to submit to persecution rather 
than violate their consciences. 

In the galaxy of names worthy of being held in remembrance 
for a faithful adherence to the doctrines of the Reformation 
during the Marian persecutions appears that of the high-souled 
John Rogers. The fact of his having been bom in Deritend, 
Birmingham, about the year 1500, was but little known until com- 
paratively recently by the inhabitants of that town. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Birmingham Auxiliary British and Foreign 
Bible Society, held in the town hall, on Tuesday, October 2nd, 
1849, the following resolution was passed unanimously : * That, 
while this meeting recognises in every aspect of Providence, and in 
every sign of the times, a separate and powerful incentive tb the 
increased circulation of that Volume which is the strongest sup- 
porter of the social fabric, the opposer of infidelity of every 
form and grade, and the richest consolation amidst the gloom of 
national affliction ; it would find a new motive to that blessed 
work in the fact this day communicated, that Birmingham is 
the birthplace of the proto-martyr Rogers, the companion and 
coadjutor of Tjmdale in the work of translating and publishing 
the first New Testament in the English language ; and that it 
be referred back to the local committee to consider whether 
any and what memorial, consistent with the plans of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, may be devised to the memory of 
John Rogers.* The report of that year of that valued society 
contains the following reference to the subject of this paper: 
' The committee may, with propriety, mention a fact known to 
fpw, but placed by a living author beyond all reasonable doubt, 
that Birmingham, at least that part of it called Deritend, waa 
the birthplace of John Rogers, the convert and the companion 
of the immortal Tyndale, and his coadjutor, also, in his transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, and in his first publication of the New 
Testament in the English tongue ; and afterwards the proto- 
martyr in the bloody reign of Queen Mary.' The living author 
referred to is Mr. Christopher Anderson, author of The Anncda 
of the English Bible. He remarks, in his work, as quoted in the 
report: *If we have been successful, therefore, in fixing tho 
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locality of his earliest years, the Christian comnmnity in Bir- 
mingham may now, perhaps, take a warmer interest in the 
memory of John Rogers. To that community at large any 
memorial may be safely left.' 

The early life of Rogers is somewhat shrouded in obscurity. 
No record has been left behind to acquaint us of his doings 
until the year 1525. In that year he took the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts at the University of Cambridge, where he had been 
educated. An interesting volume appeared a short time since, 
purporting to be the life of this holy martyr, by Joseph Lemuel 
Chester, in which the writer observes : * There is nowhere to be 
discovered the slightest record whether or not he distinguished 
himself as a scholar, and the fact can only be presumed from 
the circumstances of his subsequent career.' Foxe says merely 
* that he profitably travailed in good learning '; or, in his Latin 
edition, *that he resided long at Cambridge, attentively and 
diligently engaged in the honourable pursuit of learning.* In 
the same year as the one in which he took his degree, on account 
of his learning and great knowledge he was chosen to Cardinal's 
College, now called Christ College, at Oxford, of which he was 
made a junior canon; and there is good reason for believing 
that, before he went to Antwerp, he officiated for nearly two 
years as Rector of the Church of Holy Trinity, or Trinity the 
Less, in the City of London; and was then appointed by the 
Society of Merchant Adventurers to be their chaplain at 
Antwerp. 

In the course of his residence at- Antwerp an important 
change took place in his religious views, by which he passed 
from the straitest sect of Roman Catholicism into a faithful cham- 
pion of the cause of Protestant truth. The instruments of the 
conversion of his soul were the celebrated translators, William 
Tyndale and Miles Coverdale, both voluntary exiles from their 
country for their aversion to Popish superstition and idolatry. 
He finds them both occupied in translating the Holy Scriptures 
into the English language. Their conversations with him induce 
a close examination of the grounds of his own creed, and \i<b 

Ik 
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carefDlly compares his own tenets witli the teachings of that 
blessed Word ; nor did the accompanyiDg Spirit fail to work on 
his heart. Discovering the gross and anti-scriptural errors con- 
contained in the peculiarities of the papistical faith, and their 
tendency to superstition, idolatry, and many other evils, he at 
once resolves to throw off the yoke of Popish servitude, and 
avows the persecuted Protestants to be the objects of his prefer- 
ence and affection. He unites with Tyndale and Coverdale in 
that translation of the Bible into English entitled, TAe Transla- 
tion of Thomas Matthewe ; and, as a man of learning and ability, 
they find in Rogers a desirable helper in their glorious work. 

While these godly men were engaged in translating the 
Word of God, the enemies of that Word were equally industrious 
in attempting its suppression. Though the Italian version of 
the Scriptures appeared in print as early as the year 1471, the 
Flemish in 1475, the Spanish in 1478, and the Bohemian in 
1488, the first printed English Bible was much later; indeed, 
the New Testament was not published till 1525. Severe measures 
were used to prevent its introduction into England, so that any 
person who imported or sold it in this country was condemned 
to ride backwards on a horse through the streets of London, 
with the Testament belted to his waist, and the books were then 
burned. 

The people of God, in the darkest times, have been sustained 
by the assurance that the cause of truth should ultimately 
triumph. Great leaders, pillars of the Church, have been racked 
and burned ; and yet they never thought that the work in which 
t hey had been engaged would perish with their death ; nor did 
their fellow- sufferers who survived them indulge the suspicion 
that the cause would sink with them. We have no record of 
the feelings of Rogers when his friend and coadjutor Tyndale 
fell in defence of the truth ; but we find that he prosecuted with 
indomitable energy the work of Bible translation. Tyndale had 
not completed his version of the Old Testament in English, 
although portions of it had been printed, and the New Testament, 
as already mentioned, had appeared in 1525. The manuscripts 
of Tyndale passed into the hands of the subject of this sketch ; 
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and the unfinisLed slieets were revised and completed with such 
promptness, that in July, 1537, the entire Scriptures were 
published. 

Archbishop Cranmer, in a letter to Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, dated August 4th in the year above-mentioned, remarks, 
that * he sends him a copy of the Holy Scriptures for his perusal,' 
and * declares that he regards this translation to be superior to 
any former one, and does not think that the Bishops can pro- 
duce a better one till a day after doomsday.' It has been stated 
that Thomas Cromwell, in compliance with the request of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, obtained the royal assent. The Bible was 
then issued under royal sanction, and thus a basis was laid for 
every succeeding effort to disseminate the Holy Scriptures in our 
own mother tongue. Touching this point, his biographer justly 
remarks that : 'However translations may have since multiplied, 
and whatever amount of labour and wisdom may have been ex- 
pended upon subsequent revisions, that Bible — the Bible which 
John Rogers prepared, and whose publication he superintended 
— is still the basis of the version now in our churches and our 
dwellings, and will continue to be (please God !) until the book 
itself has finally accomplished its mission.' This edition by 
Rogers was entitled, The Bible, which is all the Holy Scripture ; 
in which are contained the Old and New Testaments, truly and 
purely translated into English, by Thomas Matthew. This name, it 
seems, was fictitious ; probably no such person as Thomas Matthew 
ever existed. It was, probably, preferred to that of Tyndale, be- 
cause he had been put to death, a few years previous, for what was 
then called heresy. An exhortation has been written afc the begin- 
ning of this Bible to the study of the Holy Scripture, to which the 
initial letters J. R. are affixed. The editing of the Bible known, 
therefore, as the * Matthew Bible ' should be attributed to John 
Rogers ; and he thus became entitled to take a foremost position 
among the men who have successfully laboured for the wide and 
permanent diffusion of the truth of God. Henry VIII., not only 
gave the royal sanction, but addressed injunctions to the clergy, 
commanding them to provide copies to be set up in the churches, 
where, says he, * the parishioners may most conveniently resort 
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to the same to read it.' The ardour with which men flocked to 
read it was almost incredible. They who could procured it ; 
and they who could not crowded to read it, or to hear it read in 
churches, where it was common to see small gatherings of the 
sons of toil meeting together for that purpose after the labours 
of the day. The people derived great assistance in reading 
Rogers' edition from the notes which he had furnished, and 
which were so numerous that his biographer feels justified in 
saying that * Rogers prepared the first general English commen- 
tary.' He also supplied a copious index, or table, of the prin- 
cipal matters contained in the Bible; of which Mr. Chester 
observes : * It combines, as far as it extends, the characters of a 
dictionary, a concordance, and a commentary.' Other matters 
were also introduced in order to make the volume as useful as 
possible to the masses, who hitherto had seemed doomed to 
perpetual ignorance. 

As an hero, who fought the battle of God's truth, John Rogers 
has left the impress of his vigorous character on the times which 
have followed him, and the imperishable results of his biblical 
labours will be felt through all succeeding generations. Pre- 
vious to the age in which his energy found a fitting sphere of 
action, * no attention was paid in this land to purity of life or 
to conscience. The priests were never or seldom possessed of a 
Bible. Popes and bishops revelled in splendour and wickedness, 
and the people were wrapped in 'the deepest ignorance and super- 
stition.' John Rogers and his coadjutors sought to open up a 
source of religious knowledge to their fellow countrymen, and 
resolved that they should have the privilege of reading the pure 
Word of God in their own language. Englishmen know what 
it is that rescued their country from * superstition and barbarism,' 
— the giving us an open Bible and a free Gospel. From the 
date of these blessings, spiritual light has increased, public 
morality has improved, and our national order and peace have 
been established ; while God has been found to be * a wall of fire 
round about us,' and a * glory in our midst.' 

During his residence in Antwerp, Rogers, having learnt from 
the Scriptures that unlawful vows may be lawfully broken, 
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married. From Antwerp lie removed to Wittenberg, in Saxony, 
for improvement in learning ; and he there learned the German 
language, and received the charge of a congregation, to which he 
faithfully preached for many years. 

In England a change took place which caused Bogers to sever 
his connection with the German congregation. When Edward 
VI. ascended the throne, persecution at once ceased. Bishop 
Ridley invited Rogers home, and gave him a prebend in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, and the dean and chapter appointed him reader 
of the divinity lesson there. Edward VI. began to reign on 
January 28th, 1647 ; and on August 1st in the same year we 
find Rogers in London. His preface to Melanchthon*s work on 
the Weighing of the Interim was dated on the day mentioned. 
It is likely that he translated this work as a grateful tribute of 
respect to its author, with whom he had been associated in the 
course of his labours in Saxony. He laboured with great dili- 
gence and efficiency during the reign of the pious Edward ; nor 
did he fail to raise his fearless voice against every attempt to 
corrupt the truth, which tended to provoke, in several instances, 
the displeasure of those who sustained offices of trust and 
influence. 

When Mary was proclaimed Queen, true religion was frowned 
npon, and the antichrist of Rome, with its superstition and 
idolatry, again introduced. Mr. Rogers preached at St. Paul's 
Cross after Queen Mary arrived at the Tower. It was not his 
turn, to preach, for he had officiated there only three weeks 
before, and it was customary for the principal clergy to preach 
there in rotation. The occasion was an important one, and 
deserves to be closely considered. Here, it may be safely affirmed, 
shone forth, for the first time, with distinctness and beauty, the 
true character of the man. The occasion also marks the end of 
the career of the Christian minister, and the beginning of that 
of the noble martyr. The Council was already overmatched 
with * Popish bishops ' ; and there can be little doubt that, with 
their undisguised hatred of him, they had commanded this 
sermon, with the full hope of entrapping him, or, at least, of 
compelling him to define his future position. The mom.QYLi ^^^ 
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a trying one. Mr. Cliester, his biographer, remarks that * there 
never was any position in the whole history of the Reformation, 
all things considered, where the responsibilities thrown upon a 
single man were greater, and the results more important, or 
where they were more nobly sustained.* Rogers showed himself 
equal to the emergency. He gave no evidence that the frowns 
of opposition were in any way subduing or moulding the message 
which he bore from God. If he had sought to temporise with 
the then ruling powers, or if he had in any way failed to sustain 
the responsibilities of the position into which he had been driven 
by command of the Council, a crashing blow would have been 
inflicted upon the cause of Protestant truth ; his example would 
have checked the zealous efforts of others who were helping 
forward the work of Reformation in the land. But there was 
no shrinking from opposition, nor fear of offending, either by 
his manner, or style of discourse. Though he knew that every 
word which fell from his lips was only adding to the terrors of his 
approaching doom, and filling the hearts of his enemies with 
persecuting rage, still he withheld nothing. He evidently felt 
himself bound by the highest authority to * declare all the coun- 
sel of God.* Foxe says that upon this occasion he delivered * a 
most godly and vehement sermon, avowing and confirming such 
true doctrine as he and others had taught in King Edward's 
days, exhorting the people constantly to remain in the same, and 
to beware of all pestilent Popery, idolatry, and superstition.' 

For this sermon he was called to account ; but so ingeniously 
defended himself, that, for that time, he was dismissed unharmed. 
Ten days afterwards, he was again summoned before the Council, 
and commanded to remain a prisoner in his own house, and to 
speak to none but members of his own family. The Council's 
own words are as follows : * John Rogers, alias Matthewe, a 
seditious preacher, ordered by the Lords of the Council to keep 
himself as prisoner in his house at Paul's, without conference of 
any person other than such as are daily with him in (his) house- 
liold, until such time as he hath contrary commandment.' This 
injunction he strictly obeyed, and for nearly six months he thus 
remained in seclusion. It is quite clear that he might have 
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escaped, with his wife and family, to his old charge in Saxony, 
if he had felt disposed to do so. Every motive to preserve 
his life that humanity conld dictate operated upon him with 
full force. There was nothing in his domestic condition to 
quench the natural love of life. He was a happy husband and 
father, and he could not but see that death, in his present condition, 
would inevitably cast his family upon the charity of the world. 
But all these things were insufficient to induce him to depart.. 
He remained a * prisoner in his own house,' while the temptations 
and difficulties which he was called to endure tended only to 
deepen the principles of his moral character, and burnish into 
greater splendour the graces of his renovated mind. It is thought 
that the late Dr. Mant, Bishop of Down and Connor, had refer- 
ence to his firmness at this juncture when he composed the fol- 
lowing lines : 

* If life preserved for wife and children's sake, — 

If bliss which none but husbands, fathers feel, — 

If worldly woe escaped, and worldly weal 
Enjoyed ; lands, houses, goods, with all to take 
Captive the waverer, — had had power to shake 

Thy firm resolve, and quench thy fervent zeal, — 

HoGEBS, the Church had lost her earliest seal, 
Stamped in thy heart's blood on the burning stake. 

But nobler thought was thine, and loftier scope. 
The tempter's vile allurements to withstand 

Victorious : thine the Christian's deathless hope, 
The Christian's faith : and thus thy native land 

Salutes in thee her harvest's firstling crop — 
In thee the Stephen of her martyred band.' 

After the imprisonment in his own house, the restless Bonner, 
Bishop of London, caused him to be committed to Newgate ; 
where he remained for more than a year, together with murderers 
and thieves, until his appearance before the commissioners, on 
the 22nd of January, 1555. He also underwent a second examina- 
tion, on the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth of the same month. 
The particulars of his first examination are most interesting, and 
tend to show that he was both a clever disputant and a ulbjl q1 
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higli moral courage. He confounded the judges "with the force 
of his answers, while his courage is seen to be that of a calm, 
deliberate surrender of himself to persecution, and even death. 
Having strictly adhered to his Protestant prihciples, he was, in 
consequence, ordered to return to his cell. There he calmly 
awaited more decisive and violent proceedings. Having obtained 
pen and ink, he wrote out the particulars of his examination. 

* The paper containing the account of this day's proceedings,' 
remarks Mr. Chester, * was not finished until the night of the 
next Sunday ; as he affixed to it the date of " the 27th of January, 
at night.*' * 

On the following Monday morning Rogers was again brought 
up for trial. It appears that no time was lost in forcing judicial 
proceedings against heretics, as Cardinal Pole, the special repre- 
sentative of the Pope, had only issued his commission, which 
was addressed to Gardiner and a number of other bishops, on this 
very day. * The tribunal thus constituted,' says his biographer, 

* assembled the same day at the church of St. Mary Overy, and 
early enough to admit of the examination of three of the accused 
parties ; namely, Rogers, Hooper, and Cardmaker. Gardiner 
presided, and many other notables were present.' In the course of 
this trial the courage of Rogers never once forsook him. There 
was no shrinking on his part from the utterance of unwelcome 
truth ; nor did he stoop to flatter the fatal prejudices of Gtirdiner 
himself. He stands out as the one foremost for heroic demeanour 
amongst the * noble army of martyrs * who fell in defence of the 
truth during the reign of this sanguinary Queen. At the close 
of the examination, Gtirdiner said he would extend to him the 

* charity of the Church ' ; — a charity which Rogers characterised 
as similar to that of foxes and wolves towards chickens and 
lambs ; — and gave him until the next day to return to her catholic 
bosom, and receive her mercy. Bishop Hooper (who was con- 
demned the same day) and he were taken from the Chancellor's 
presence to the Clink, in Southwark; and thence, after dark, 
each in the custody of a sheriff, led through Southwark and the 
city into Newgate. It is thought that at this point the brief but 
expressive colloquy between these champions of the truth occurred. 
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"wliicli has since been so often related. The interview, as given 
bj his biographer, is to the following effect : * Hooper, having 
passed first into the street (each being in the custody of particular 
o£&cials), tarried a moment for his companion in suffering ; and, 
when Rogers made his appearance, he said to him, " Come, Brother 
Rogers, must we two take this matter first in hand, and begin to 
fry these faggots ? " " Yes, Sir," replied Rogers, " by God's 
grace." " Doubt not," returned Hooper, ** but God will give us 
strength ! " ' Note the words of John Rogers, — * By God's grace ! * 
He stood fast in the faith by the grace of God. It was grace 
that invigorated him in duty; it gave him ability, to suffer 
according to the will of God, and enabled him to receiye death 
with great constancy in defence of the Gospel of Christ. 

About nine o'clock on the morning of the next day, Tuesday, 
the 29th of January, Rogers and Hooper were again brought to the 
church. They there appear to have been separated, and Hooper 
was first arraigned and C9ndemned. Rogers was then dealt with. 
He was at once asked whether he meant^ to recant and receive 
mercy ; but he objected to make a reply to this till he had 
discussed the points against him. He was proceeding to make 
a few remarks, when Gtirdiner called out to him to * sit down ' ; 
and denounced him as ' a prater,' and heaped taunts upon him. 
The sentence of excommunication was read without delay, which 
handed him over to the secular authorities. ' As a doomed man,' 
said he, * I have but one favour to ask.' * What is that ? ' inquired 
the Lord Chancellor, hurriedly. * That my poor wife, being a 
stranger, may come and speak with me as long as I live ; for she 
hath ten children that are hers and mine ; and somewhat I would 
counsel her what it were best for her to do.' But even this poor 
boon was refused by the heartless, cruel bishop. After being 
remanded to prison, he wrote a most eloquent letter, vindicating 
the truth, and exposing the wickedness of his persecutors. 

On the 4th of February, early in the morning, he was aroused 
out of a sound sleep, and called upon to prepare for the fire. 
* Then,' said he, * if it be so, I need not tie my points ' ; and so 
was taken to Bonner to be degraded. That ceremony being 
finished, he asked of Bonner what Gardiner had refused^ — 
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permission to speak with bis wife. It was again denied, and tlie 
sheriffs hurried him away to Smithfield. On the way he sang a 
psalm, and the people were astonished at his constancy and firm- 
ness, and * glorified God in him.' His wife and ten children, one 
an infant at the breast, met him on his way. It was a touching 
spectacle. A pardon awaited him at the stake, on condition that 
he would revoke ; but his regard for the cause of truth led him 
to carry his zeal beyond the love of those to whom he was so 
nearly tied, and even of life itself. Unconquered by the plead- 
ings of affection, or the promptings of nature, he cheerfully gave 
his body to the consuming fire; and, while he was burning, 
bathed his hands in the fiame, in token of the joyful readiness 
with which he met his death in defence of the truth. 

The firmness of this illustrious martyr is thus noticed by 
Ridley, in one of his communications to Bradford : * I thank 
our Lord God and heavenly Father by Christ, that since I heard 
of our dear Brother Rogers* departiog, and stout confession of 
Christ and His truth even unto the death, my heart, blessed be 
God ! so rejoiced of it, that, since that time, I say, I never felt any 
lumpish heaviness in my heart, as I grant I have felt sometimes 
before.' ' This frank avowal of the renovating effect of Rogers' 
example,' observes Mr. Chester, * affords the best evidence that we 
can have of the importance attached to it by his fellow-sufferers, 
and proves that the eminence, which is now assigned him, is 
one to which he was justly entitled. He did not accidentally, or 
by compulsion, meet his destiny, but embraced it voluntarily 
when he might have escaped it ; and did so, not in a spirit of 
self -righteousness or reckless bravado, but impelled by an honest 
consciousness that he was obeying the will of his Almighty 
Father.' 

Thus perished the Marian proto-martyr, whose only crime it 
was to prefer the pure doctrines of the Reformation, as laid down 
in the Bible, to the pernicious fooleries and errors of the Romish 
creed. But the day of retribution draws near. The triple crown 
of the * man of sin ' is even now being trampled in the dust ; the 
* eternal city ' trembles to its foundations ; while the prospect, 
darkening around her, betokens her utter destruction, and gives 
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a cheering indication of the ultimate triumph of the uncorrupted 
Gospel of Christ. Babylon must fall, * for the Lord hath spoken 
it.* * I heard another voice from heaven, saying, Come out of 
her, My people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye 
receive not of her plagues. For her sins have reached unto 
heaven, and God hath remembered her iniquities. . • . Double 
unto her double according to her works. • . • How much she 
hath glorified herself, and lived deliciously, so much torment and 
sorrow give her. . . . Therefore shall her plagues come in one 
day, death, and mourning, and famine ; and she shall be utterly 
burned with fire : for strong is the Lord God who. judgeth her.' 
(Revelation xviii. 4 — 8.) 
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THB NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYAS PRAISE THEE. 



WriTHIN A FEW FEET OP THIS SPOT 

hIOHN ROQER8, 

JOHN BRADFORD, 

40HN PHILPOT, 

AND OTHER 

SERVANTS OF GOD 

SUFFEReO DEATH BY FIRE 

FOR THE FAITH OF 0HRI8T 

IN THE YEARS 15S9, I6S0, 1S87i 



NEAR THIS PLAOE A OHUROH 

18 ERECTED 

TO THE MEMORY 

OF THE SAID MARTYRS. 



iNSC2iPTioir oir th> tablkt iir smithhsld, 
Sm also lV<mtui>iec«.' 



JOHN KNOX. 




KXOX'S HODSB, BDIKBUBOH, 




^ OHN KNOX waa bom at Gifford Gate, a aabarb 
of Haddington, in the jeor 1505. His parents, 
thongh not opulent, were in Buch circnmatanoea as 
be able to gire bim the best edacational advan- 
tages then to be obtained in Scotland. When he 
bad been taught Latin in the Haddington Grammar 
School, he was sent to the Glasgow University. 
John Mair waa professor of philosophy and theology. He 
had been employed in the University of Paris, where his mind 
was imbned with principles ant^onistic to the enpreme author- 
ity of the Pope. He held that General Conncils were above 
the Pope, and had power to rebake and even depose him ; and 
boldly inveighed against the pomp and haughtiness of the 
Boman hierarchy. But notwithstanding the breadth and free- 
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dom of his thonglits on ecclesiastical polity, his prelections were 
dry and inanimate as the sands in the hour-glass on his desk, 
and it was only occasionally that the most attentive of his 
students obtained a thought worth recording in their note-books. 
The mind of Knox was too vivacious and independent to be 
held in captivity by an elaboration of logical frivolities, and 
sought nutriment in the sacred literature stored in the college 
library. His intellectual progress was so manifest that he was 
made Master of Arts and appointed regent to one of the Uni- 
versity classes, which he taught with signal efl&ciency and 
success. He was also in favour with the cathedral Chapter, 
and on account of his unusual abilities and acquirements was 
advanced to the priesthood before he had reached the years 
required by the canon. As he went on with his studies he was 
unconsciously preparing himself for the adoption of Protestant 
principles, and for that conflict with falsehood and superstition 
to which he carried weapons keener and more terrible than the 
great sword of Wallace. 

No longer content with extracts from the fathers, he began 
to read their ponderous tomes, and found in Jerome and Augus- 
tine a luminous sweep of godly wisdom, which filled his soul 
with joy and wonder. Jerome inspired him with love for the 
Scriptures, and kindled in his heart a worthy ambition to become 
familiar with the thoughts of God as they are presented in the 
mystic Hebrew and golden Greek. Augustine gave him a 
theology which, though limiting Divine love by the doctrine of 
predestination, was a perfect orb of resplendent light, compared 
with the foul distortions of Christian truth shown in Bomish 
pulpits. 

Though Knox was one of the stoutest, he was not one of the 
first of those who, in Scotland, avowed the faith that had given 
a new aspect to the religious life of Germany and Switzerland. 
Patrick Hamilton, and others of lesser name, but not less brightly 
recorded in the Divine * Acts and Monuments ' of Christ's faith- 
ful martyrs, had borne with sublime constancy the insolence of 
the Popish tribunal, the gloomy horrors of the dungeon, and the 
fiery agony of the stake, when Knox threw ofE and began to rend 
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the Babjlonisb scarlet in which from childhood he had been 
swathed. He had removed from Glasgow to St. Andrew's, 
where he was employed in teaching. His subject was philosophy, 
but he diverged from the old path of argument to strike at the 
corruptions of the Church. This bold proceeding drew upon him 
the enmity of Cardinal Beatoun, to whose guilty soul even the 
shadow of Protestantism was terrible as the spectre with the 
gory locks to Macbeth; and who would have strewn all the 
streets in St, Andrew's with the ashes of martyrs rather than 
have allowed a voice to be raised against the abuses on which 
his power was founded. Knox knew what would be his 
doom if he remained in St. Andrew's ; so demitting his acade- 
mical charge, he retired to the south of Scotland, where he 
professed himself a Protestant. The Cardinal and his friends, 
on hearing of his defection from Popery, declared him a heretic, 
and commissioned hired assassins to take his life. He obtained 
the protection of Douglas of Langniddrie, and became tutor to 
his sons, and also to the sons of another gentleman who had 
embraced the Reformed doctrines. In giving religious instruc- 
tion to his pupils, he made use of a small chapel, to which other 
families had access, and at times, in addition to the ordinary 
catechetical exercises, he read a chapter in the Bible, and endea- 
voured to explain its meaning. The chapel in which he began 
his long course of Protestant teaching, though in ruins, is still 
known as John Ejiox's Kirk. 

While Knox was in Langniddrie, the proud Cardinal was 
slain by a band of conspirators, who kept possession of the castle 
in which he had been living in princely state. The death of 
Cardinal Beatoun was an act of personal vengeance, and was 
only indirectly connected with the development of the Reforma- 
tion; but the castle became the resort of numbers who, in 
diSEerent parts of the country, were suffering on account of their 
religious opinions. Douglas and the Laird of Ormiston induced 
Knox to accompany them to St. Andrew's, where he still went 
on with the education of his pupils. The people in the castle 
were so pleased with his method of imparting Scriptural know- 
ledge, that they urged him to preach, and to become the colleague 
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of John Bougli, whom they had elected as their Minister. He 
resisted their proposals, alleging that he had not the qualifica- 
tions for such a work ; but they were satisfied that there were 
in him all the elements of pulpit power, and arranged to give 
him a public call to the Ministerial Office. 

One day, according to pre-appointment, Bough preached a 
sermon on the election of Ministers, and at the close of it, thus 
addressed Knox : * Brother, you shall not be offended although 
I speak unto you that which I have in charge, even from all 
those that are here present, which is this : In the name of God, 
and of His Son Jesus Christ, and in the name of all that presently 
call you by my mouth, I charge you that you refuse not this 
holy vocation ; but as you tender the glory of God, the increase 
of Christ's kingdom, the edification of your brethren, and the 
comfort of me, whom you understand well enough to be oppressed 
by the multitude of labours, that you take the public office and 
charge of preaching, even as you look to avoid God's heavy dis- 
pleasure, and desire that He shall multiply His graces unto you.' 
The preacher then appealed to the congregation, * Was not this 
your charge unto me ? and do ye not approve this vocation ? ' 
The unanimous reply swelled out, * It was, and we approve it.* 

Knox would not have been more startled if the voice of his 
martyred friend, George Wishart, had summoned him to the 
pulpit. He attempted to speak, but burst into tears, and rush- 
ing from the assembly, shut himself in his chamber. The man 
who, to use the fine saying of Grattan, * came to interrupt the 
repose of the pulpit, and to shake one world with the thunder of 
the other,' was overwhelmed by the awful grandeur of the task 
to which he had been called, and for days was in such trouble 
that his friends could scarcely get a word from his lips. But he 
was not the man to shrink from duty because it was painful, 
and he soon had an opportunity of making known the truth 
more publicly than he could have done within the walls of the 
castle. Having engaged in a controversy with a priest, in which 
he wielded the Protestant arguments with great moral power 
and literary skill, the people of the town insisted on hearing 
him more fully in the parish church. He read part of one of 
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Daniers visions as his text, and after a concise explanation of 
the hieroglyphic beasts, showed that the king wearing out * the 
saints of the Most High,' and thinking to ' change times and 
laws,' was the Popery described in the New Testament as the 
Man of Sin and the later Babylon. The sermon indicated a bold 
stride in the path of Reformation, for hitherto the Protestants 
of Scotland, while giving prominence to pure doctrine in oppo- 
sition to Komish dogma, had not ventured to denounce the whole 
system as false and corrupt. Knox was convinced that the 
pulpit was his right place, and continued to preach in an ener- 
getic, popular manner, winning many of the citizens from the 
seductions of Popery to the simplicity of the faith. He also 
assisted in the Lord's Supper the first time the service was con- 
ducted in Scotland according to the method of the Reformed 
Churches. 

Knox was not allowed to stay long in St. Andrew's, for a 
French fleet appeared before the castle, its defenders were com- 
pelled to capitulate, and were taken as prisoners to France. 
Knox and some others were detained in a galley on the Loire. 
Mass was frequently said in their presence, and they were 
threatened with torture if they did not give the usual signs of 
reverence ; but they would not even uncover their heads while 
the priests were employed in what they regarded as an act of 
idolatry. One day a painted image of the Virgin was carried to 
the galley, and Knox was desired to salute it with the kiss of 
homage. He would not do so, and one of the ofl&cers tried to 
compel him by pushing it to his mouth. Not disposed to yield, 
he took it in his hands, called it a painted board, and then throw- 
ing it into the river, said, with grim mirthf ulness, * Let our Lady 
now save herself ; she is light enough, let her learn to swim.' 

In 1548, the galley on which Ejiox was confined was on the 
coast between Dundee and St. Andrew's. A fellow-prisoner 
' pointing to the towers and spires rising above St. Andrew's Bay, 
asked Knox, who was at that time sickly and emaciated, if he 
knew the place. The question caused his heart to throb with 
the brave feeling of previous days, and he replied, * Yes, I know 
it well ; for I see the steeple of that place where God first opened 
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my month in pnblic to His glory ; and I am fully persuaded, 
how weak soever I now appear, that I shall not depart this life 
till that my tongue shall glorify His godly name in the same 
place.' 

After a captivity of nineteen months, Knox was set at liberty, 
and immediately came to England. Cranmer, no longer under 
the restraining hand of Henry VIII., was applying to the Eng- 
lish Church his own plan of Reformation, and Knox, whose 
abilities and evangelical spirit had commended him to the Coun- 
cil, was sent from London to preach in Berwick. His ministra- 
tions in the old Border town above the sea were effectual in 
leading many to the truth, and a pleasing change was observed 
in the soldiers of the garrison, who had been notorious for their 
profligacy. From Berwick he was removed to Newcastle, as a 
more important sphere of labour, and was further honoured by 
being appointed one of six chaplains to the young King Edward, 
with a salary of forty pounds a year. While prosecuting his 
ministry in Newcastle, he was summoned to London to assist in 
the revisal of the Book of Common Prayer. 

In 1553 Knox was offered the living of All-Hallows, in Lon- 
don, but declined it, as not being free to accept the status of a 
clergyman in a Church which yet retained some of the usages of 
Popery. His refusal of All-Hallows was a disappointment to his 
English friends, but they hoped to bind him to their Church, and 
King Edward, with the concurrence of his Council, wished to 
present him to a bishopric. Had he been less deteruiined in his 
principles, his objections to office in the English Church would 
have been dashed aside by the episcopal crosier, and he would 
have allowed himself to have been blinded to relics and vestiges of 
Popery by the splendour of a prelatical enthronement. Having 
sketched an ideal of a Church widely difPerent, in some respects, 
from that of Cranmer and his venerable associates, the promise 
of a mitre had no more influence on him than a solitary snowflake 
has on the ridges of Ben Ledi. Episcopacy was, in his view, a 
departure from the New Testament rule of ecclesiastical order, 
and even the great chair of Canterbury would not have allured 
him from Ms chosen path. 
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Edward died; and Mary, who stands in liistory with the 
ashes of famous martyrs on her brow, came to the throne. She 
did not at first manifest her persecuting spirit, and the Protest- 
ant Ministers, though with less freedom than before, continued 
their work. Knox itinerated in Buckinghamshire and Kent, and 
was listened to by multitudes of the people, who, as if apprehen- 
sive that the light would soon be eclipsed, were anxious to avail 
themselves of it to the last moment. He married a lady in the 
north of England soon after the accession of Mary, and when he 
had ended his labours in the south, lived quietly with her in 
Newcastle. Bat Mary and her advisers, having determined to 
crush Protestantism, were eager to add him to their victims, and 
his brethren, seeing his danger, urged him to leave the country. 
He yielded to their solicitations, and going on board a vessel 
bound for France, was landed at Dieppe. 

Knox went from Dieppe to Geneva, where he was affection- 
ately received by Calvin. The two Reformers were nearly of 
the same age, and coincided in their theological and ecclesiastical 
predilections, but they difEered widely in gifts and temperament. 
Calvin had the larger intellect ; Knox the warmer heart. Calvin 
was greatest in the study; Knox in the stirring scenes of 
public life. Calvin, though polished in speech and saintly in 
demeanour, was so little under the influence of humane and 
generous feeling as to be able to connive at if not to abet the 
burning of Servetus ; Knox, notwithstanding the savageness of 
his words when he assailed the enemies of the trath, never 
resorted to persecution, and had a nature so tender that the 
chastisement of his own children^gave him excessive pain, 
Calvin resembled a glacier, reflecting a cold light and grinding 
away all the beauty of the valley down which it travels in its 
slow but terrible strength ; Knox resembled a river, impetuous 
in its sweep, yet rippling gently against the lilies by its brink, 
giving luxuriance to the lands through which it rolls, and bright- 
ening at sunset into a long track of golden splendour. 

Knox was prosecuting his studies in Geneva when a deputa- 
tion from the congregation of English refugees in Frankfort 
requested him to become one of their Ministers. He at &c%t» 
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declined, but the deputies having prevailed with Calvin to 
sustain their application, he waived his objections and went 
to Frankfort. Contentions arose as to whether the English or 
Genevan order of worship should be adopted. The issue was at 
first favourable to Knox; but being unjustly charged with treason, 
he returned to Geneva, and remained there until August, 1555, 
when he left for Dieppe, and embarking at that port, landed near 
the boundaries of England and Scotland. 

Having visited his wife at Berwick, he set but on a secret 
visit to the few Protestants who were at that time in Edinburgh, 
intending only a short absence from Berwick. But Erskine of 
Dun, and Maitland of Lethington, brought so many of their 
acquaintances to hear him that he had a succession of congrega- 
tions, and was employed in preaching almost day and night. 
Erskine took him to his house in Angus, in which the principal 
people of the neighbourhood assembled to listen to his invectives 
against Popery, and his stirring exhortations to forsake its 
polluted altars, and avow the doctrines of the Gospel as the only 
assurance of salvation. Coming back to the south of the Forth, 
he was lodged at Calder House, the seat of Sir James Sandilands, 
a venerable man, around whose white locks was a halo of right- 
eousness. Three young noblemen, afterwards prominent in the 
religious and political movements of their country, attended the 
Reformer's ministry in Calder House, and were powerfully 
influenced by his sermons. The first of these was Lord Lome, 
whose memory is still one of the glories of the house of Argyle ; 
the second was Lord Erskine, who died Earl of Mar and Regent 
of Scotland ; and the third was James Stuart, honoured in his- 
tory as The Good Regent Murray. They were confirmed in their 
attachment to Protestantism by Knox's masterly exposition of 
its principles, and his hopes of a Reformed Church in Scotland 
must have risen higher as those youths came forward to devote 
themselves, with generous and chivalrous feeling, to the cause of 
truth. While thus employed in Scotland, he was informed that 
the members of the English congregation in Geneva had chosen 
him as one of their Pastors. He accepted the call ; and may 
have been moved to do so partly by the conviction that the time 
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liad not yet come for a general overthrow of Romanism in Scot- 
land, and partly by the machinations of the priests against his 
life. They had already tried to get him into their power, and 
when they knew that he had left the country, passed sentence 
on him as a heretic, dooming his body to the flames and his soul 
to perdition. He laboured happily for two years in Geneva, but 
his heart was in Scotland, and his pen was frequently employed 
in exhortations to his countrymen. 

The Protestant lords having obtained what they thought a 
promise of toleration from the Queen-Regent, Mary of Guise, 
invited Knox to come to their help. He landed at Leith, in 
May, 1659, and a few days after his arrival was proclaimed an 
outlaw and a rebel, in virtue of the sentence passed on him when 
on his way to Geneva. But though liable to arrest and to the 
death of a heretic, he did not hesitate in the prosecution of his 
work. He went to Dundee, where he met the principal Protest- 
ants of Angus and Mearns, who had assembled to accompany 
their Preachers to Stirling, where they were cited to trial by 
the Regent, whose concessions had been speedily withdrawn, and 
followed by severe measures against the Reformers. 

When the Protestants united in the association known as 
The Congregation, and resolved not only to defend themselves 
from the attacks of the Regent, but also to abolish the Popish 
worship in those towns in which a majority of the inhabitants 
were favourable to the Reformation, St. Andrew's was selected 
as the town in which to begin the work. Knox having arranged 
with Argyle and Murray to meet them there, announced on his 
arrival that he should preEWjh in the cathedral. The Arch- 
bishop, having assembled an armed force, threatened him with 
immediate death if he appeared in the pulpit. As the noblemen 
had but a few followers, they thought it would be better for 
Knox to remain quiet, but he was intent on carrying out the 
original plan. * As for the fear of danger that may come to me,* 
he said, * let no man be solicitous ; for my life is in the custody 
of Him Whose glory I seek. I desire the hand nor weapon of 
no man to defend me, I on ^ crave audience ; which, if it be * 
denied here unto me at this time, I must seek where I may have 
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it.' His friends on hearing this could offer no further objec* 
tions, and he preached without molestation for four successive 
days. Such was the effectiveness of his sermons, that the 
provost, bailies, and burgesses agreed to adopt the Reformed 
worship. 

Mary Stuart, the widow of the French King, landed in 
Scotland in August, 1561. Her personal beauty and graceful 
manners, in connection with her early widowhood, her difficult 
position in Scotland, her long imprisonment in England, and the 
calm majesty she evinced when she * bowed her comely head ' 
on the block, have induced numbers to condone her faults, and 
to throw hard words against the memory of those who, for 
religious and patriotic reasons, opposed her designs, Knox 
especially has been censured for his harshness to the young 
Queen ; but it is difficult to see how he could have acted in any 
other way, unless he had been willing to sacrifice the Reform- 
ation to her bigoted Romanism. It was stipulated before she 
left France that she was to enjoy the private exercise of her 
religion, but she had the Chapel at Holyrood prepared for the 
public celebration of mass the first Sabbath after her arrival. 
This showed the Reformers what they might expect if they 
were not watchful, and Knox sounded the alarm by saying from 
his pulpit, that one mass was more terrible to him than a 
thousand enemies avowedly armed for the destruction of reli- 
gion. It was not long before he was called to an interview 
with her, in which he told her very plainly what he thought of 
the Church to which she adhered, yet left her with the kindly 
remark, * I pray God, Madam, that you may be as blessed within 
the Commonwealth of Scotland, as ever Deborah was in the 
Commonwealth of Israel.' In the second interview the high 
spirit of Knox, and the artifice of Mary, were more fully 
brought out. The Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine 
having attacked and cruelly slaughtered a number of French 
Protestants who were peacefully assembled for worship, Mary, as 
if studiously bent on insulting and grieving her own Protestant 
subjects, celebrated the event by giving a splendid ball in Holy- 
rood, On the following Sabbath, Knox boldly condemned the 
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•antimely revels of the palace, and denounced dancing at the 
misfortunes of God's people as a sin that would bring judgment 
on those who had taken part in it. An exaggerated report 
of the sermon was carried to Mary, and Knox was summoned to 
appear before her. He vindicated himself from the charge 
of treasonable speech by repeating the substance of his sermon. 
She admitted that she had been misinformed as to his words, 
but wished him to refrain from public censures of her conduct, 
and to address his admonitions to her in private. Had the cir- 
cumstances of the time been different, this would have been the 
proper course; but Knox knew that the Queen only wished to 
bind him to silence in the pulpit, that she might be able to 
practise her Popish acts with less fear of popular opposition. 
In reply to her proposal, he told her that if she wished to hear 
the doctrines he taught he would wait on her at her pleasure, 
but that neither his conscience nor his office would allow him to 
hang about the Court simply to whisper in her ear what people 
were thinking or saying as to her proceedings. She was angry 
with him, but leaving the room with * a reasonable merry coun- 
tenance,' he heard one of the Popish servants say, *He is 
not afraid.' * Why,* he asked, * should the pleasing face of a 
gentil woman affray me ? ' and added, * I have luiked in the 
faces of mony angry men, and yit have not bene affrayed above 
measour.' 

There were other conferences between Knox and the Queen, 
in one of which she thus angrily questioned him, * What Lave 
you to do with my marriage ? or what are you in this Common- 
wealth ? ' * A subject born within the same. Madam,' was his 
reply ; * and albeit I be neither earl, lord, nor baron in it, yet 
has God made me (how abject that ever I be in your eyes), 
a profitable member within the same. Yea, Madam, to me, it 
appertains no less to forewarn of such things as may hurt it, if 
I foresee them, than it doth to any of the nobility ; for both my 
vocation and conscience require plainness of speech.' 

In 1564, Knox, having been a widower three years, married 
Margaret Stewart, the daughter of Lord Ochiltree, a nobleman 
who had long been distinguished by his amiable virtues and his 
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fidelity to Protestantism. As the Reformer's second wife was 
young and beautiful, and could even have boasted, if she had 
cared to do so, of royal blood, the Popish party alleged that he 
had gained her affections by sorcery, and that he was ambitious 
to seat his progeny on the throne of Scotland. But though 
there was disparity in the years and position of the parties, 
there was nothing but what was honourable in their relationship. 
Margaret Stewart gracefully adapted herself to the simplicities 
of a Minister's household, and tended her husband with affec- 
tionate assiduity to the day of his death. After the murder of 
Bizzio, Mary retired to Dunbar, and collecting an army, set out 
for Edinburgh, determined to revenge herself on all who had 
been in any way implicated in the death of the Italian musician. 
There is nothing to show that Knox had favoured the cruel 
stroke of Ruthven's dagger; but as for other reasons he was 
obnoxious to the Queen, he thought it prudent to retire from the 
capital. He visited England, but resumed his ministry in Edin- 
burgh when Mary's power was broken by her supposed com. 
plicity in the Darnley tragedy, and by her shameful alliance 
with Both well. Murray was appointed Regent, and under his 
administration the Churches had rest. Though so graced 
with princely accomplishments, so benign in disposition, and so 
regardful of the interests of religion as to be one of the most 
popular governors Scotland had ever known, he incurred the 
deadly resentment of Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, who shot 
Him from a window as he rode * through old Linlithgow's 
crowded town.' Knox preached his funeral sermon, and was so 
affected by his death, and the confusions it occasioned, that 
his health was impaired, and an apoplectic stroke deprived him 
for a time of his usual energy of speech. Happily he so 
far recovered as to be able to prosecute his ministry ; but his 
enemies were eager for his death, and one night a musket ball 
was fired into his house, which would have killed him had he 
not, through a Providential interposition, seated himself in a 
part of the room different from that he usually occupied. His 
friends insisted on his removing from Edinburgh. He went to 
St. Andrew's, where he gave a series of discourses on the Book ot 
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Daniel. Tlie last service lie rendered, at the request of the 
General Assembly, was to examine and approve a sermon which 
had been preached by a Minister about to be settled in Dunferm- 
line. His subscription to the sermon was, * John Knox, with my 
dead hand, but glad heart, praisinnr God that of His mercy He 
leaves such light to His Kirk in thii desolation.' He was so 
enfeebled that he scarcely expected leaving St. Andrew's ; but 
the Queen's faction having abandoned Edinburgh, and his 
people being wishful to have him again in their midst, he want 
back to his old dwelling. He had not been there long before he 
heard of the St. Bartholomew massacre in Paris. The slaughter 
of Admiral Coligny and thousands of Protestants filled him 
with horror ; and being assisted to the pulpit, he roused his 
sinking energies into an awful denunciation of the French 
monarch under whom the frightful cruelty had been perpetrated, 
and desired the French ambassador, who was present, to tell his 
master that if he did not repent, the vengeance of God would 
never depart from him or his house. 

A few weeks after this great effort, he was laid aside by 
sickness, which proved fatal. Notwithstanding the storminess 
of his life, there was a beautiful placidity in his death, and such 
sayings as the following fell at intervals from his lips : * Come, 
Lord Jesus.' * Into Thy hands I commend my spirit.' * Be mer- 
ciful. Lord, to Thy Church which Thou hast redeemed.' * Give 
peace to this afflicted commonwealth.' * Raise up faithful 
Pastors who will take the charge of Thy Church.' * Grant us. 
Lord, the perfect hatred of sin, both by the evidences of Thy 
wrath and Thy mercy.' When he had become speechless, one of 
his attendants requested him if he had peace, to give a sign. He 
raised one of his hands, and then all was over. His death took 
place in November, 1572, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 
All the noblemen in the city and a vast concourse of people 
attended his funeral, and the B.egent Morton said, as he stood 
over his grave, * There lies he who never feared the face of man.' 
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^ N a sermon on ihe duty of resiitation, preached 
before King Edward tlie Sixth, Bishop Latimer 
said: ' At mj first preaching of restitation, one 
' good man took remorse of conscience, and 
*" acknowledged himself to me, that he had deceived 
^tbo King, and willing he was to make restitution: and 
) the first Lent came to mj hands twenty pounds to be 
restored to the King's nse. I was promised twenty pounds 
more the same Lent, bat it coold not be made, so that it came 
not. Well, the next Lent came three hundred and twenty pounds 
more. I received it myself, and paid it to the King's Council. 
Well, now this Iient came one hnndred and fourscore pounds ten 
shillLDgs which I have paid and delivered this day to the King's 
CooncU.' An abundantly authenticated tradition states that the 
unnamed restorer was John Bradford, at one time in the employ- 
ment of Sir John Harrington, paymaster of the English troops 
at Boulogne. It is not quite certain whether Bradford had 
obtained the money from Sir John, or whether he had sold his 
own patrimony to procure it; but it. is quite certain that his 
master was the real peculator, and that he himself had not 
received the slightest benefit from the crime. 

Memoranda in the Council Book show that 'Mr. Doctor 
Latymer' made the last payment on March 10, 1550. The first 
instalment of the conscience money would therefore be paid to 
him in the spring of 1548. As John Bradford was bom in 1510, 
he was thirty-seven or thirty-eight years old when he heard the 
first of the Lent«n sermons which impressed him so powerfully. 
At that tixno he was studying law in the Temple. He had 
resigned his ofGce of profit under the Crown, probably on account 
of the fraud, thongh his abilities and opportunities promised him 
a prosperous career. He had friends, too, from whose influence 
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he could fairly expect advancement, being related to Hugh Old- 
ham, Bishop of Exeter, the founder of the Manchester Grammar 
School, of which school he was one of the earliest pupils. 
Perhaps we may regard Latimer's sermons as the instrument of 
Bradford's conversion ; doubtless it was by that preacher's advice 
that he forsook the law for the ministry of the Word, and 
entered himself at Clare Hall, Cambridge, to prepare for it. He 
came to the University no mean scholar, and while there devoted 
himself so diligently to his books that the degree of Master of 
Arts was granted him after a residence of little more than a 
year. As soon as he had acquired the necessary degree he was 
elected Fellow of Pembroke Hall. In the year 1650, he took 
deacon's orders from the hands of Bishop Ridley, afterwards his 
fellow martyr and companion in the Tower. In due course he 
was licensed to preach, and the Bishop immediately conferred 
upon him a prebendal stall in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

It was not without reluctance that Bradford accepted ordina« 
tion ; the deep-seated humility that was one of his most marked 
characteristics caused him to deem himself unfit for the office of 
a public teacher. He yielded at length to the persuasions of 
Martin Bucer, who answered all his diffident pleas with, * If thou 
hast not fine manchet-bread [the best wheaten bread], yet give 
the poor people barley bread, or whatever else the Lord hath 
committed unto thee.' Latimer, Ridley, and Bucer had formed a 
truer estimate of his preaching powers than he had himself. He 
speedily became one of the most popular and successful preachers 
in the metropolis, popular and successful in the best sense of 
those words. When Edward VI. appointed Ministers to traverse 
the kingdom, proclaiming the doctrines of the Reformation, 
Bradford was chosen one of the number. He selected as his 
headquarters his native town of Manchester. The parish church, 
now the cathedral, could not contain the crowds that flocked 
to listen to him. He itinerated throughout Lancashire, chiefly, 
however, over the southern part of the county. * Sharply he 
opened and reproved sin, sweetly he preached Christ crucified, 
pithily he impugned heresies and errors, earnestly he persuaded 
to a godly Hfe' (Foxe). For he did not confine himself to 
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exposing the corraptions of the Biomish clergy and the unscrip- 
turalness of their teaching, he spoke with equal boldness against 
the sins his hearers were addicted to, and exhorted them to 
repentance. The wakes and revels, with their vice and rioting, 
specially aroused his ire, and he incurred considerable unpopu- 
larity by his opposition to them. He was not content to exercise 
his ministry only in public. In whatever company he found 
himself he bore witness to the truth, rebuking sin unsparingly, 
yet so gently that his rebukes rarely gave offence. 

Foxe's delineation of Bradford's private life and character 
represents him as ever ' a pardoned penitent,' keeping strictest 
watch over himself, and perpetually anxious that men, seeing 
his good works, should glorify his Father in heaven. He could 
not forget that he had reached middle life before he began to 
serve God. His favourite sigpiature to his letters is the * miser- 
able caitiff, John Bradford.' Again and again when he saw a 
criminal led to execution, he was known to say, * There goes John 
Bradford but for the grace of Crod.' * He used to make unto 
himself a journal, in which he used to write all such notable 
things as either he did hear or see each day that passed ; but 
whatsoever he did hear or see, he did so pen it, that a man might 
see in that book the smitten heart. For if he did hear or see any 
good in any man, by that sight he found and noted the want 
thereof in himself, and added a short prayer, craving mercy and 
grace to amend. If he did hear or see any plague or misery, 
he noted it as. a thing procured by his own sins, and still added, 
** Lord, have mercy upon me." He used in the same book to note 
such evil thoughts as did rise in him, as of envying the good 
of other men, thoughts of unthankfulness, of not considering 
God in His works, of hardness and insensibleness of heart, when 
he did see others moved and affected. And thus he made to 
himself and of himself a book of daily practices of repentance.' 

The accession of Queen Mary put fresh heart into the Papists, 
and every means was tried to move the populace in favour of 
the old religion. Bourne, afterwards Bishop of Bath, then the 
fanatical chaplain of the fanatical Bishop Bonner, preached one 
day at St. Paul's Cross, and urged his audience to reconcilo 
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themselves with Biome. The large majority present were Protest- 
ants ; a tnmnlt ensned, and a dagger was hnrled at the preacher. 
Bourne's courage failed him, and he implored Bradford, who 
stood near the pulpit, to protect him. Bradford, thus appealed to, 
immediately ascended the pulpit, and sternly reproved the excited 
crowd for their disorder. Beloved as he was of the people, it was 
for some moments doubtful whether his interference had not en- 
dangered his life ; but his influence so far prevailed that he and 
John BiOgers were snfPered to support the fainting Bourne into a 
neighbouring grammar school. * Thou savest him who will help 
to bum thee,' shouted a gentleman, as the rioters retired. And 
he prophesied truly, for the Bishop of Bath sat among Bradford's 
judges. 

The Queen's Romanist advisers seized upon the tumult at St. 
Paul's Cross as an excuse for issuing an apparently impartial order 
that no one should preach without the royal license. Of course the 
license would be granted only to members of the Queen's party. 
The disturbance took place August 13th, 1553. Three days after- 
wards John Bradford was arraigned before the Council on the 
double charge of inciting the riot and preaching without a 
license. He had rescued Bourne, and thus shown his power with 
the mob ; what further proof could any reasonable man want 
that he was one of the ringleaders ? Where a man's condemna- 
tion is resolved on, the difference between suppressing a tumult 
and exciting it becomes altogether unimportant. No sentence 
was then passed, the accused was relegated to prison to await 
trial. There he remained till January, 1555. 

Says Foxe : * He was first committed to the Tower, then unto 
other prisons, out of which neither his innocency, godliness, nor 
charitable dealing could purchase him liberty of body, till by 
death, which he suffered for Christ's cause, he obtained the 
heavenly liberty of which neither pope nor Papist shall ever 
deprive him. From the Tower he came to the King's Bench 
in Southwark, and after his condemnation he was sent to the 
Compter in the Poultry, in London, in which two places, for the 
time he remained prisoner, he preached twice^a day continually, 
unless sickness hindered him ; where also the Sacrament waj& 

0.^ 
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often ministered, and through his means the keepers so well 
did bear with him, such resort of good folks was daily to his 
lectnre, and to the ministration of the Sacrament, that commonlj 
his chamber was well nigh filled. Preaching, reading, and pray- 
ing was all his whole life. He did not eat above one meal a day, 
which was but very little when he took it, and his continual 
study was upon his knees. In the midst of dinner he used often 
to muse with himself, having his hat over his eyes, from whence 
came commonly plenty of tears dropping on his trencher. Very 
gentle he was to man and child, and in so good credit with his 
keepers, that at his desire, in an evening, when prisoner in the 
King's Bench in Southwark, he had license, upon his promise to 
return again that night, to go into London without any keeper,, 
to visit one that was sick, lying by the Steel Yard. Neither did 
he fail his promise, but returned unto his prison again, rather 
being before his hour than breaking his fidelity ; so constant was 
he in word and in deed. 

* Of person he was somewhat tall and slender, spare of body, 
of a faint, sanguine colour, with an auburn beard. He slept not 
commonly above four hours in the night; and in his bed till 
sleep came, his book went not out of his hand. His chief recre- 
ation was not in gaming or other pastime, but only in honest 
company and comely talk, wherein he would spend a little time 
after dinner at the board, and so to prayer and his book again. 
He counted that hour not well spent wherein he did not some 
good, either with his pen, study, or in exhorting of others. He 
was no niggard of his purse, but would liberally participate 
what he had to his fellow prisoners. And commonly once a 
week he visited the thieves, pickpurses, and such others that 
were with him in prison where he lay, on the other side ; unto 
whom he would give godly exhortation to learn the amendment 
of their lives by their troubles, and after that so done, distribute 
among them some portion of money to their comfort.' 

While Bradford was confined in the Tower, Cranmer, Ridley, 
and Latimer were also prisoners in it. The four shared one 
chamber. They spent most of their time in prayer and in 
reading the New Testament, 'with great deliberation and 
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painfal stndy,' to see if they could discover any foundation for 
the Romish doctrine of ti*ansubstantiation. But their searoli 
proved vain. 

In January, 1555, the long.delayed sentence was pronounced. 
OfPers of pardon and advancement had been freely made, if the 
heretic would recant. But he could not sacrifice his conHoienoe 

* Mercy, with God's mercy, should be welcome, but otherwise he 
would none.' He was therefore condemned to the stake, and 
committed to the Poultry Compter. There John Bradford 
remained till the month of June had ne.arly expired, when orders 
were issued for his immediate execution. A remarkable dream 
warned him of his approaching martyrdom. So the jailor's wife 
found him prepared, when, in deep sorrow herself, she said to 
him, ' 0, Master Bradford, I come to bring you heavy news.* 

* What is that ? ' he asked. * Marry, to-morrow you must be 
burned, and your chain is now a-buying, and soon you must go 
to Newgate.' Reverently removing his cap, and raising his eyes 
to heaven, Bradford replied, * I thank God for it. I have looked 
for the same a long time, and therefore it cometh not now to me 
suddenly, but as a thing waited for every day and hour; the 
Lord make me worthy thereof.* When the shirt * made for liis 
burning by one Walter Marlar's wife, who was a good nurse unto 
him, and his very good friend,' was brought to him, he called it 
his * wedding garment,' and offered a prayer of exceeding beauty 
and power. Then, with many prayers and exhortations, he took 
leave of his fellow prisoners, most of whom wept bitterly at the 
parting. Fearing a great concourse of people, the authorities 
did not remove Bradford to Newgate till midnight. Their pro- 
caution w&s only partially successful, for, especially in Cheap, 
side, crowds assembled to bid him farewell. At nine o'clock the 
next morning, he was led to Smithfield, with an nnusnally strong 
escort, lest popular indignation should excite an attempt at 
rescue. He had for his companion John Lyefe, a young tallow- 
chandler's apprentice, who, unable to write, had sprinklerl his 
own blood upon his confession of faith in token that he wm 
ready to lay down his life for it. Arrived at the stake, both lay 
prostrate beside it praying, till one of the sherifFs commaud^A^ 
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* Arise, and make an end, for the press of the people is great.' 
Let John Foze tell the rest of the story : 

*At that word they both stood upon their feet; and then 
Bradford took a faggot in his hand and kissed it, and likewise 
the stake. When he had so done, he desired of the sheriffs that 
his servant might have his raiment, " For," said he, " I have 
nothing else to give him ; and besides that, he is a poor man." 
And the sheriff said he should have it. Forthwith Bradford 
put off his raiment, and went to the stake, aind holding up his 
hands and casting his countenanoe to heaven, he said thus: 
" England, England 1 repent thee of thy sins, repent thee of 
thy sins ! Beware of idolatry, beware of the false antichrists ; 
take heed they do not deceive you ! " And as he was speaking 
these words, the sheriff bade to tie his hands if he would not be 
quiet. " 0, Master Sheriff," said Bradford, * I am quiet ; God 
torgive you this. Master Sheriff." And one of the officers who 
made the fire hearing Bradford so speaking to the sheriff, said, 
" If you have no better learning than that, you are but a fool, 
and were best to hold your peace." To which words Bradford 
gave no answer, but asked all the world forgiveness, and forgave 
all the world, and prayed the people to pray for him ; and turned 
his head unto the young man that suffered with him, and said, 
" Be of good comfort, brother, for we shall have a merry supper 
with the Lord this night "; and so spake no more words that 
any man did hear, but embracing the reeds, said thus : " Strait 
is the way and narrow is the gate that leadeth to eternal salva- 
tion, and few there be that find it." Thus they both ended their 
mortal lives, without any alteration of their countenance, being 
void of all fear, hoping to obtain the prize that they had long 
run at ; to the which I beseech Almighty God happily to conduct 
us, through the merits of Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. 
Amen.' 
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I OUEST HUGH LATIMER was bom at Tburcas- 
, ton, in Leicestershire, an obscure village about six 
milea distantfrom the connty town. Hia fatberwa^ 
rorthy yeoman, a class which has almoat beconie 
extinct in modem times. It is nearly four centuries 
ince he first saw the light. His parents were 
respectable, industrioas folk, and yonng Hugh grew 
Tip amid the fosteriDg inflaences of a pious home. Even when 
his distinguished talents had made his name famous, and raised 
him to the very highest position as a Conrt favourite and the 
companiou of nobles, he was never ashamed to acknowledge 
his lowly origin. On the contrary, he was always ready to 
owu it, and sometimes took the opportunity of distinctly declar. 
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iog it. For instance, in one of his sermons lie thna speaks of 
his parentage : ' My father hod no land of bis own ; only he had 
a farm of £3 or £4 a year at the nttermost, and hereupon he 
tilled so mnch as kept half a dozen men. He had walk for a 
bnndred eheep, and my mother milked thir^ kine.' 




In his very early years Master Hugh, with his six sisters, 
assisted his father and mother in the dnties of the farm ; bat he 
was destined to labour in a higher kind of hnshandry. He was 
first sent to a country school, where he made sucb proficiency 
that at the age of fonrfeen he entered the University of Cam* 
bridge. In a few years the darkness in which Popery had en- 
veloped nniversal Christandom was to be illuminated by the Kght 
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of the glorious ReformatioTi, and the bold defenders of tbo truth 
who were to become the leaders of this great movement were 
being raised up by Providence. About the time that Latimer 
entered Cambridge, Martin Luther, the son of the German 
miner, became an inmate of the Augustinian convent where he 
discovered the Latin Testament, the reading of which opened 
his eyes at once to the errors of B.ome and to the ' truth as it is 
in Jesus.* 

The story of Latimer's conversion is almost romantic in its 
interest. Up to the age of thirty he was one of the most bigoted 
of Papists. In private he opposed those who leaned towards the 
doctrines of the Reformation, and in public he was bold enough to 
preach against Melanchthon and his opinions. For his zeal in tho 
cause of Popery he was appointed cross-bearer to the University, 
and in all the public processions the ardent and fanatical young 
Master, with the sign of his office borne aloft, was one of the 
most prominent figures. But a mighty change was at hand, and 
the haughty cross-bearer, who was sore troubled because the 
priests did -not put forth more energy to drive back the rising 
tide of * heresy,' was himself to become one of the staunchest 
advocates of Protestantism. 

The New Testament, which the learned Erasmus had trans- 
lated into most elegant Latin, found its way by stealth into the 
Universities. The namiB of Erasmus, who stood in a foremost 
position in the republic of letters, gave it a prestige which was 
sure to recommend it to the more thoughtful students. The 
volume fell into the hands of Dr. Thomas Bilney, who, with a 
fluttering heart, retired to peruse it. He was a devout man, and 
had earnestly sought peace in the means prescribed by the Church, 
but in vain. He fasted, prayed, wept, kept vigils, performed 
penances, took pilgrimages, purchtoed masses and indulgences, 
but he failed to find any satisfaction. 

At last he flew to Erasmus' Testament. He opened it at 
the words, * This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners ; of 
whom I am chief.' (1 Timothy i. 15.) For years he had been in 
search of salvation, and now for the first time he t%^^ \^<& ^"^^ 
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tidings that Christ saves sinners. He believed, and found rest 
to his soul. He gathered around him a band of inquirers after 
truth, to whom he explained the way of salvation as he had 
discovered it in the Word of God. They soon found a bitter 
adversary in Hugh Latimer, who, by every means at his conk 
mand, sought to harass the members of this little society of 
BercBans, who met together from time to time, under the leader- 
ship of Bilney, to study the Scriptures. 

Bilney was intensely anxious for the conversion of Latimer 
to the faith of the Gospel, but the prejudiced Papist would not 
listen to the Bible-reading doctor. This was a sore trial to 
Bilney, who, however, committed himself to God in fervent 
prayer for wisdom to accomplish tlie. great work which lay so 
near his heart. After much anxious thought, he resolved upon 
a plan for putting himself in communication with Latimer. He 
one day went to Latimer's rooms, and implored him to hear his 
confession. To this entreaty Latimer readily consented, doubt- 
less hoping to listen to a recantation of Bilney 's errors. The 
good doctor threw himself at the feet of the University cross- 
bearer, and there poured forth into the ears of the astonished 
confessor, with great simplicity and earnestness, the story of his 
conversion through faith in * the Lamb of God, Which taketh 
away the sin of the world.' The arrow shot at a venture entered 
Latimer's heart. He burst into tears, and confessed that he had 
been seeking salvation from wrong sources. Like Saul of Tarsus, 
he was convinced that he had been fighting against God in his 
blind zeal for the Church. 

This was a crisis in Latimer's history. He turned from the 
errors of Popery to the study of the Word of God, which thence- 
forth became the rule of his faith and the guide of his life. The 
circumstances of the times required a man of Elijah- like spirit 
to stand forth as a champion of the Reformation, then in its 
infancy, and God raised up Hugh Latimer for the work. * Of a 
Saulx, God had made him a very FauV Such was the remark of 
Cranmer's secretary on the wonderful change which had been 
wrought in the career of the new convert to Protestantism. He 
soon gained a reputation as a powerful preacher, and his bold 
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and ragged oratory recommended him to Henry VIII., wlio 
appointed him one of the Court preachers. His courage did not 
fail him even in the presence of royalty, as we find from his 
address to the King : * If your Grace allow me for a preacher, I 
would desire your Grace to give me leave to discharge my 
conscience.' This he ever sought to do above all things. He 
preached as a man who felt that the burden of the Lord was 
upon him, and whether he stood before the King, the clergy, or 
the people, he did * not shun to declare all the counsel of God.' 
We have a noble example of his fidelity in the exordium to 
one of his sermons before the King, in which he thus spoke : 
* Latimer, Latimer,' he cried out, * thou art going to speak before 
the high and mighty King Henry VIII., who is able, if he think 
fit, to take thy life away. Be careful what thou sayest. But 
Latimer, Latimer, remember also that thou art about to speak 
before the King of kings, and Lord of lords. Take heed that 
thou dost not displease Him.' 

In 1535, Latimer was made Bishop of Worcester, and during 
the time he held that see used his utmost influence in forward- 
ing the Reformation and encouraging the movement for the 
translation of the Bible into the vulgar tongue. But at the end 
of four years he resigned his episcopal office, on account of the 
partial revival of Popery, which the King had been persuaded 
to sanction, and retired into private life. Those were times of 
great tyranny and persecution, and it was scarcely to be supposed 
that so powerful an adversary of the Pope would be allowed 
to settle down in peace. Popery knows nothing of toleration. 
Accordingly, Latimer was dragged forth from his retirement and 
committed to the Tower, where he remained imprisoned for six 
years. At the end of that period the promising young Edward 
VI. ascended the throne, and Protestantism was once more 
brought into favour at the Court. Latimer was set at liberty, 
and devoted himself to preaching the Gospel in different parts 
of the country during the too brief reign of Edward. The 
alternations of light and darkness were painfully rapid in those 
unsettled times ; and Protestantism and Popery were so fre- 
quently changing places, as the professed religion of the counix^ ^ 
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that the trimmers were constantly ' in doubt which way they 
were to walk.' 

With the accession of * bloody Mary,' the land was once more 
plunged into Popish darkness. The sacrifice of the mass was 
substituted for the Protestant services of the previous reign ; the 
Popish hierarchy was re-established ; the Protestants were hunted 
down. Such was Popish sway in England. It is computed that 
at least two hundred and seventy-seven persons were burnt at the 
stake, including persons of almost every rank and age. Five 
bishops, twenty-one clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, eighty-four 
tradesmen, one hundred husbandmen, servants, and labourers, 
fifty-five women, and four children, thus perished for their fidelity 
to the Word of God and their opposition to the Popish power. 
Latimer was soon marked out as a victim to the bigotry of the 
cruel Queen. All the Protestant preachers were silenced, and 
most of them thrown into prison. Latimer was ordered to the 
Tower again, together with Archbishop Cranmer, with whom 
he was then residing. The two prelates were soon called forth 
from their place of confinement to attend before a council of 
Popish divines at Oxford, with Bishop Ridley, ostensibly for the 
purpose of holding a disputation. Latimer, who was now bend- 
ing beneath the burden of threescore and fifteen years, stood 
before his adversaries with a penny leathern girdle about his 
waist, at which hung his New Testament, while his spectacles, 
without case, were suspended from his neck. He conducted him- 
self bravely in the discussion, but his doom was sealed, and 
Rome replied to his unanswerable defence by the most powerful of 
all her arguments, the stake. The three bishops were sentenced 
to be burned as heretics. 

They had all been actively concerned in the preparation of 
the Articles, Homilies, and Liturgy of the Reformed Church of 
England. This alone was more than sufficient to bring down 
upon them the anger of the persecuting Queen, who determined 
to destroy both the Reformation and the Reformers. But neither 
fiame, sword, nor the horrible Inquisition could destroy 'the 
Word of God, which liveth and abideth for ever.' It was for 
the supremacy of the Bible that Latimer and his friends con- 
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tended, and for the right of both clergy and laity to read it, 
every man in his own tongae, and in the firm maintenance of 
this right they laid down their lives. 

The end of the dauntless old Reformer was worthy of his 
noble life. Neither his natural courage nor his strong confidence 
in God forsook him for a moment. At the place of execution a 
sermon against heretics was preached by Dr. Smith, to which he 
listened patiently, and when it was concluded he declared that 
he could easily reply to it if only he were allowed to do so ; and 
added his usual saying, * There is nothing hid, but it shall be 
opened.' He then stood bolt upright while the executioner pre- 
pared him for the fire, and chained him, with his companion 
Ridley, to the stake. A blazing faggot was thrown at Ridley's feet, 
and as the flames were kindling all around, Latimer courageously 
turned round to his friend, and said, * Be of good comfort, Master 
Ridley, and play the man ; we shall this day, by God's grace, light 
such a candle in England as, I trust, shall never be put out.' 
With prayer upon their lips, these two eminent servants of God 
died in the defence of the truth. Their happy spirits mounted to 
heaven, in the chariot of flame, to join the noble army of mart3rrs. 

As long as England has a history, the name of Hugh Latimer 
will hold a prominent place in it. We cannot afford to let so 
noble a name perish ; it must be had * in everlasting remembrance.' 
The * blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church,' and from 
their death has gone forth a power which has broken the influence 
of Popery in this land, and given to us of this generation those 
spiritual and political blessings which are the offspring of Pro- 
testantism. * The candle of the Lord ' bums brightly with us, 
but it requires to be carefully guarded, for many are seeking to 
hide it under the bushel of Roman Catholic teaching, in order 
that they may ultimately put it out. 

We remember, several years ago, paying a visit to the late 
Rev. R. J. M*Ghee, Rector of Holywell, Hunts, a well-known 
opponent of Romanism, when, in a conversation on the rapid 
increase of Popery in this country, he said, * The Methodists 
have always been most consistent and uncompromising Protest. 
ants,' and expressed his belief that they were destined to become 
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ft great Diitioiial bulwark against the encroachments of Borne. 
Their founder was a determined enemy to her corropt teaching 

and practices, and hia followers have always been Pi-otestantB of 
the Protestants. One of their most distinguished honoars, in 
recent times, has been to preach the Gospel to those who ' are at 
Rome aleo,' and to carry the candle of ' the truth as it is in 
Jesns,' which Bidley and Latimer lit at the stake, to ilhiminate 
the darkness of the headquarters of that apostate Church by 
whose hands they were martyred. May that caudle, by the grace 
of God, never again be extinguished I 
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vin. 

fe9agSWERE is a tbrilliag iaterest connected with the 
— 'ri^A history of the growtit and noble da,ring of such a 
I spirit as that of Lather. The rapid progrees of 
the theology of Geneva, in Scotland, nnder the 
auspices of Enox and his fellow-spirits, and the 
munificent spectacle of the gradnal awakening to 
spiritnal life of the German States, fnmish na with 
narrativeB as remarkable as their effects have proved 
beneficent ; but in England there is no snch interest attached to 
the growth and spread of the Beformation. The principal actora 
were men of ordinary attainments, and of no brilliant qnalities. 
Thongh some of them possessed the noble courage of Luther, 
and others the nntiring energy and zeal of Zwingle, and the pru- 
dence and wisdom of Melanchthon, yet we cannot forget that the 
English Beformation of the sixteenth century owed its origin in 
no small measure, under God, to the unbridled passions of an 
^^nglish monarch, and the embarrassed circtunstances of the 
then reigning Pope. There is, however, one point of special 
interest in tbo Reformation of England ; and that is, it is all 
our own. It is our own in the impnlsiveness, as well as the 
selfishness, of its motives, in its exhibition of the national 
impatience of foreign control, and as an instance of the nn. 
ceasing goodness of Providence towards this country. 

The labonrs of the illustrious WycliSe had produced an 
astonishing effect on the nation at large. Not only had his 
thundering voice declared * the evil deeds of the friars ' to the 
lower and middle classes, bnt his powerful reasonings and con- 
vincing exposure of the corruption of the Roman Church had 
reached the throne, and found an approving auditor in one of 
the princes of the blood. John of Gannt, Duke of Lancaster, 
whether from motives of political expediency or from e 
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conviction, defended Wycliffe from all the attacks of his foes, 
and secured to him an nninterrupted retirement during his latter 
days. Nor was the literature of the age uninfluenced by the 
new doctrines ; for it is supposed that the frequent intercourse 
of WyclifEe with Geoffrey Chaucer, *the father of English 
poetry,' resulted in the conversion of the poet to the opinions of 
his friend. And though Wycliffe's bones, says Fuller, had been 
burned, and the ashes thrown into the Swift, a river which flows 
by Lutterworth, and by the Swift carried into the Avon, and by 
the Avon into the Severn, and by the Severn into the sea, — a 
figure, in truth, of the spread of his doctrines, — yet the Bible 
truths which he had given to the people of England in their own 
language perished not with him, but raised up many noble con- 
fessors and martyrs during the period which elapsed between 
Henry V. and Henry VIII. Nevertheless the rude hand of per- 
secution had greatly repressed the Lollards, had thinned their 
ranks, and compelled them to have recourse tq concealment. 
The majority of the people were decidedly Roman Catholic, and 
appeared opposed to the new doctrines, with which increasing 
intercourse with Germany frequently brought them into contact. 

Such was the state of the kingdom when Henry VIII. 
ascended the throne. Young and popular, he was also the zealous 
champion of the Church ; and when Luther*s answer to his book 
on the seven sacraments appeared, personal pique was added to 
religious antagonism; and Henry appeared but little likely to 
tolerate Protestantism. But, though England seemed bound as 
securely as ever under the Papal yoke, and though her young 
monarch was to all appearance firm in his allegiance to the 
* ancient religion,' God, Whose ways are indeed not as our ways, 
had prepared a path for the entrance of a purer faith, and had 
resolved to turn even Henry's vices to His own glory. 

Thus began that glorious Reformation, in which Thomas 
Cranmer bore so prominent a part. He was bom at Aslacton, 
in Nottinghamshire, on the second of July, 1489 ; but we know 
very little of his early years. At the age of fourteen he was 
sent to Cambridge, and spent eight years there, chiefly in the 
study of scholastic philosophy, the works of Erasmus, and other 
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eminent authors. In the year 1519 the fame of Martin Luther 
led him to study the Scriptures with greater energy and atten- 
tion ; and when in after life he held an important office in the 
University, he rendered great service to the Reformation, through 
having himself felt the truth and sacred character of the Bible. 
In 1524 Cardinal Wolsey offered him a fellowship which he 
had founded in the University of Oxford ; but Cranmer refused 
to leave the friendly solitudes of his alma mater, endeared to 
him, as they must have been, by so many attachments of asso- 
ciation and hopes of congenial employment. Soon after this he 
was elected Examiner of Theology, and whilst he filled that 
office refused to admit any one to priest's orders who did not 
possess a thorough knowledge of the Holy Scripture. While 
residing at the mansion of a gentleman named Cressy, engaged 
in the tutorship of his two sons, Cranmer was introduced to 
King Henry VIII., and here laid the foundation of his future 
greatness. Some time after this, Cranmer was sent by the King 
to the house of Anne Boleyn's father, to compose a work in 
justification of his intended divorce from Catharine of Aragon. 
Henry had married Catharine on his brother Arthur's decease 
(whose widow she was), through the policy of his father, 
Henry VII., who wished to retain her immense dowry; and 
now, having become tired of her, and being possessed with a 
strong passion for Anne Boleyn, one of her maids of honour, 
Henry desired a divorce. The Pope, however, was in mortal 
fear of the vengeance of the Emperor Charles V., who was 
Catharine's nephew, should he consent to Henry's wishes, and 
thus he wavered from one side to the other; fearing, if he 
decided for the divorce, the dire vengeance of the Emperor, and 
foreseeing if he went contrary to Henry's desires, the loss of 
England to the Holy See. At last, at Cranmer's suggestion, 
Henry determined to get the opinions of all the Univerisities of 
Europe on the validity of his marriage, and Cranmer himself 
was deputed to conduct the negotiations. Having completed his 
treatise, he returned to Cambridge for the opinion of the Uni- 
versity, which, after some hesitation, was given in accordance 
with the King's wishes ; and in this decision the University ^^ 
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Oxford concurred. Cranmer's two leading propositions on whicb 
he based the theory that Henry's marriage with Catharine was 
unlawful, were, — first, that it is not lawful for a man to marry 
his brother's widow ; and, secondly, that the Pope has no author- 
ity to dispense with Scripture. To these propositions the 
French and Italian Universities assented, and while the German 
Reformers agreed heartily to the second, they were not entirely 
unanimous with regard to the first. After protracted nego- 
tiations with the Pope and the Emperor, which all resulted in 
nothing, Henry became weary of waiting, and after making 
Granmer Archbishop of Canterbury, and obtaining his formal 
sanction of divorce, he boldly bade defiance to the threats of 
Rome, and married Anne Boleyn without further delay. 

The result of Granmer's intercourse with the refprmed divines 
of Germany was his marriage with a niece of Osiander, the 
pastor of Nuremberg; a union which, if it contributed to his 
happiness in some respects, yet afterwards involved him in much 
perplexity. When Pope Glement heard of Henry's marriage, he 
threatened England with excommunication unless submission 
was at once made. But Henry was fully resolved to brave the 
storm which awaited him, and the Pope, incensed by repeated 
insults, launched forth the once dreaded sentence, clothed with 
all the thunders of the Vatican, on the 23rd of March, 1584. 
By this act England, so long the richest province of the many 
lands which bowed beneath the sway of St. Peter, was delivered 
from the tyranny of Antichrist ; and never since, except in the 
brief reign of Mary, and when James Stuart, in his bigotry and 
obstinacy, tried to force on us the Romish superstitions, has this 
country come beneath the Papal yoke. We are proud of the 
many glorious victories which have crowned our arms by sea 
and land in times gone by, and of the many illustrious men 
whose talents and virtues confer a lustre on the name of English- 
men ; but above all ought we to be thankful for that providential 
interposition which destroyed the rule of Antichrist in this 
happy country, and delivered our art, our science, our commerce, 
and our religion from the chains of superstition and the fetters 
of bigotry. Ghiefly by the arguments of Granmer the parliament 
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was induced to renounce the Pope's supremacy, and declare tlie 
King * head of the Church.' He also persuaded Convocation to 
petition the King for the translation of the Bible * into the vulgar 
English.' A translation was accordingly made, the one called 
Matthew* 8 Bible. Stimulated by the opposition of the clergy to 
his supremacy, Henry appointed a commission to inquire into 
the amount of property in their hands, and the report presented 
by Cromwell, its president, revealed such a prospect to the 
cupidity of the King, as strengthened his opposition to the Pope 
in a remarkable degree, and sealed the fate of the monastic 
foundations. Cranmer's rapid elevation and commanding position 
raised many enemies against him, and during one of the last 
years of Henry's reign, the Privy Council requested that the 
Archbishop might be sent to the Tower on a charge of violating 
* the six articles ' which were enacted in 1539. The King, how- 
ever, soon rejected the accusation, and declared Cranmer 'as 
faithful a servant as any monarch had ever possessed.' 

Edward VI. was a Reformer in practice as well as doctrine, 
but his early death, and the sudden change on Queen Mary's 
accession, prevented the completion of Cranmer's plans with 
regard to the Church. 

In Edward's short reign the spirit of persecution was un- 
happily manifested by the Reformed party, and Cranmer was 
generally believed to be the most uncompromising of the Pro- 
testant chiefs towards those who differed from him. It is certain 
that he was one of the principal movers in the burning of two 
persons ; one for * heretical ' opinions, and the other for denying 
the divinity of Christ. Of all the acts of his chequered career, 
this is the one which has exposed him to the most obloquy. He 
was of an impulsive and undecided character, which often 
prompted him to unworthy actions, and in the closing scene of 
life sullied the consistency of his religious profession. 

The accession of Mary, in 1553, put a sudden stop to Cran- 
mer's schemes of Church reformation. Foreseeing the ap- 
proaching storm, he advised all Protestants who could to leave 
the kingdom ; but he himself nobly resolved not to desert his 
post. For a short time he was allowed to remain at liberty ; but 
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on the 13th ol November, 1553, he was committed to the Tower 
. OQ the charges of heresy and high treaecm. The Qneen regarded 
Cranmer as the author of her unhappy mother'a di^race and 
miafortunes, and of all her own troubles, and resolved to have 
complete revenge. A special commission was appointed to try 
Latimer, Ridley, and Cranmer, wid dispute with them on their 
' doctrinal errors.' The Reformers were sentenced as heretics. 




and sent to prison ; and Cardinal Pole was immediately con- 
secrated Archbishop of Canterbury. After a tedious incarcera- 
tion of eighteen months, Latimer and Bidley were led to the 
atake at Oxford. There is no need for us to dwell upon the 
death scene ; its saddened and yet triumphant memory is 
engraved on the hearts of all Protestant Englishmen. The two 
martyrs are written down among those who have ' resisted unto 
blood, striving against ain.' 
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It is not too mnch to eaj tbat to the heroic spirit which 
animated the souls of Latimer and Ridley, England owes, ander 
God, the freedom, which everyone in liiia favonred land this 
day rejoices in, of worshipping God according to his c 




It is the same stem love of tmth and liberty which has gained 
for na the most enviable and honoured position among the 
nations of the world, and which, in the words of one of the two 
noble martyrs himself, has ' lighted snoh a candle,' to bleas the 
entire circle of the nations, ' as shall never, never be pnt oat,' 
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Cranmer -was still spared, for his cruel foes hoped to work 
upon Hs timid and fearful mind, and bring the disgrace of his 
fall upon the Protestant religion. He was constantly visited by 
priests, sent specially to influence his hopes and fears by promises 
and threats alternately. They held out false prospects of life, 
and renewed honours, if he would but sign a slight modification 
of his opinions ; and, after much persuasion, in an evil hour, he 
signed his ignoble recantation. But the Queen was still deter- 
mined on his death ; and now that his heartless tormentors had 
taken away his peace ol mind, — ^that last and best refuge from 
despair, — they violated those promises which had extorted from 
him a change of opinion. On the 21st of March, 1656, Cranmer 
was led to St. Mary's Church, Oxford ; where a sermon was 
preached, giving the reasons for the execution of the sentence 
upon him. He then spoke a few words to the people ; and, con- 
trary to the expectations of the Bomish party, deplored most 
deeply the sin and folly of his recantation, and declared that 
the hand which had signed it should first receive punishment. 
He was hurried to the stake. As soon as the flames began to 
envelop his body, he thrust his right hand into the midst 
of them, exclaiming, with deep contrition and distress, ' this 
unworthy right hand ! ' In the awful moment, while the fire was 
gradually burning out the last feeble remains of life, he behaved 
with the greatest composure and fortitude. With his dying 
breath he cried, * Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ! ' 

We would not for a moment condemn too harshly the 
momentary weakness manifested by such a man. Whatever 
were his faults, whatever his infirmities, he was, without doubt, 
a sincere Christian, and a powerful promoter of the revival 
of Gospel truth brought abo];Lt by the Reformation. Though 
not in the very first rank of extraordinary men, yet Thomas 
Cranmer is a name which will never be mentioned in our 
history without respect, and even admiration. 
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IX. 

BT is noteworthy how men who have enjoyed much 
reputation and inflnence amongst their contempo- 
uriea are all but forgotten by those who live 
1 century or two after them ; they stand the 
shadow of a name, and little more. It would be 
easy to write a long list of men whose namea are 
well known to the general reader, while he haa an 
extremely vague notion of what it is for which they are 
remarkable. For example, who of our readera can tell when the 
Marqnis of Granby lived ? How many know where and in what 
manner he gained hia renown p And yet few have attracted 
more public attention than he did during his lifetime. This is 
true, not only of great generals and statesmen, but of great 
preachers, oratera, anthers, and, indeed, of most of those workers 
and thinkers whose names men will not willingly let die : — 

' So tame the poet's hope deoeivea, 
Wbo BiDgB for afl«r-time8, and leaves 
A uame — to be forgot.' 

As another instance, we might mention him whose portrait 
graces our article. To most people the name of Dr. Donne is, 
more or less, familiar ; but how many are acquainted with hia 
sermona or his poetry p It is true the former are interminably 
long, and the latter rough of rhythm, and both crowded with 
nnconth conceita and laboured imagery ; but, for all that, they 
are well worthy of preaervatiou and perusal. At all events, 
Izaak Walton's beautiful memoir of him ought te be more 
frequently read than it is at preaent, 

John Donne was bom in London, in 1572 or 15?3. By his 
father be was of Welsh extraction ; his mother claimed to be 
descended from Sir Thomas More. Un^l he was eleven years 
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old, he was edncated at home : at that age he was sent to the 
University of Oxford. After remaining there between two and 
three years, he removed to Cambridge, where he studied for 
abont the same time. On the death of his father, who left him 
under the guardianship of his mother, with a fortune of £3,000, 
he became a student of the law at Lincoln's Inn, with the inten- 
tion of qualifying himself to practise as a barrister. His 
mother, who was strongly inclined to Popish opinions, caused 
him to be trained and taught by tutors of her own communion ; 
herself seconding their efforts with considerable success. Al- 
though the young man, after much thought and prayer, decided 
upon adhering to the English Church, the result of these early 
influences is plainly perceptible throughout his entire life ; he 
was always what we should now call a High-churchman. We 
have no very definite account of his conversion, but it is certain 
that he was a sincere and earnest Christian. If on such a sub- 
ject conjecture is admissible, we should surmise that he gave 
his heart to God in his nineteenth year, during the struggle 
which ended in his forsaking B/omanism ; that soon he ' left his 
first love,' but never wholly forfeited the presence of the Spirit 
within him ; and that after a few years he more than recovered 
what he had lost. 

A long time was spent by Mr. Donne in preparation for his 
* chosen profession,' and in kindred pursuits. In 1596 he went 
in the suite of the Earl of Essex to Cadiz, but he did not come 
back to England with him ; he preferred to spend some time in 
travelling on the Continent. Very soon after his return he was 
appointed secretary to Lord Chancellor EUesmere. While in 
this service he conceived an attachment for Lady EUesmere' s 
niece, the daughter of Sir George More ; and, spite of the 
determined opposition of her father, prevailed upon her to con- 
sent to a secret marriage. In revenge. Sir George caused him to 
be deprived of his secretaiyship, and also instituted legal pro- 
ceedings against him, which brought him to the verge of extreme 
poverty. The wearing struggle with want lasted for several 
years, during which he was supported, in great measure, by 
friends on whom he had little or no claim. At length Sir George 
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was reconciled to his son-in-law, and allowed him £800, to be 
paid in ten years by quarterly instalments. But his wife did 
not live long to enjoy this comparative comfort ; scarcely was 
the good understanding between her husband and her father 
complete, when she was taken from them. For her sake he 
remained a widower to the end of life. 

Whilst Mr. Donne was suffering the pangs of poverty, a 
living was offered to him, if he would consent to take orders in 
the Established Church. Great as must have been the tempta- 
tion to yield, he steadily refused the provision, because he doubted 
whether he was indeed * inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to 
take upon ' him that * ofl&ce and ministration.' He seems to have 
held lofty ideas of the holiness required of those who preach 
Christ Jesus. But so convinced were his friends, especially 
King James, of his fitness for that work, that they not only 
earnestly begged him to give himself up to it, but even declined 
to help him in any other way. Finally he consented ; but not 
before he had thoroughly satisfied himself that it was the will of 
God, as well as of man, that he should do so. He says, * Thy 
motions I will and do embrace ; and I now say, with the blessed 
Virgin, " Be it with Thy servant as seemeth best in Thy sight " ; 
and BO, blessed Jesus, I do take the cup of salvation, and will 
call upon Thy name, and will preach Thy Gospel.* For Mr. 
Donne thoroughly understood that the chief work of the Minister 
is to proclaim the glad tidings of salvation. And he did pro- 
claim them to the best of his ability, and in reliance upon the aid 
of the Holy Ghost. Izaak Walton says * he was a preacher in 
earnest, weeping sometimes for his auditory, sometimes with 
them ; always preaching from heaven, like an angel /rom a cloud, 
but not in one ; carrying some, as St. Paul did, to heaven in holy 
raptures ; and enticing others, by a sacred art and courtship, to 
amend their lives ; and all this, with a most particular grace, and 
an inexpressible addition of comeliness.' Lengthy as were his 
discourses, they never wearied his hearers ; the evident earnest- 
ness with which they were delivered, the weighty instruction 
they contained, aroused and arrested the attention of the enoimous 
congregations which flocked to hear him. 
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On John Donne's receiving hia first benefice, the UniverBity 
of Cambridge conferred npon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. In 162?, Dr. Donne was appointed Dean of St. Paul's. 
He held at the same time the vicarage of St. Dunstan. Bnt his 
days were nearly ended ; after a few years more of faithfnl work 
he was called to bis rest. So long as he had strength he continued 




to fulfil the datiea of hia office. He took for his last text, Unto 
- God the Lord belong the issues from death ' ; and his hearers 
remarked that he had preached his own funeral sermon. 

Dr. Donne died of consumption in 1631, aged fifty-eight 
years. Of his death his biographer has left ns the following 
account ; ' Aa his body melt«d. and vapoured into spirit, his soul 
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having, I verily believe, 8ome revelation of tlie beautiful vision, 
he said, *' I were miserable if I might not die " ; and, after these 
words, closed manj periods of his faint breath by saying often, 
" Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done ! " His speech left him 
not till the last minute of his life ; and then, being speechless, 
and seeing heaven, he did look steadfastly into it, and saw " the 
Son of man standing on the right hand of Grod " the Father ; 
and, being satisfied with this blessed sight, as his last breath 
departed from him, and his soul ascended, he closed his own 
eyes, and disposed his hands and body into such a posture as 
required not the least alteration by those who came to shroud 
him/ So entered a learned, zealous, and able Minister of the 
New Testament into his rest. As another proof of his calm 
confidence in God, we quote a sentence from his will, written 
rather more than a year before he died : ' I give my gracious Grod 
an entire sacrifice of body and soul, with my most humble thanks 
for that assurance which His blessed Spirit now imprints in me 
of the salvation of the one, and the resurrection of the other.' 

It is as a poet that Dr. Donne is best known to us. We have 
said that his hymns and sonnets are rugged, and full of incon- 
gruous imagery and extravagant fancies ; but many of them are 
both sweet and forcible, and i, vein of deep spirituality runs 
through them all. As a specimen of his muse we give *A Hymn 
to God the Father,' written in sickness : 

* Wilt Thou forgive that sin where I began, 

Which was my sin, though it were done before ? 
Wilt Thou forgive that sin through which I run,* 

And do run still, though still I do deplore 7 
When Thou hast done, Thou hast not done ; For I have more. 

* Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I have won 

Others to sin, and made my sins their door 7 
Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I did shun 

A year or two, but wallowed in a score 7 
When Thou hast done, Thou hast not done ; For I have more. 

* I have a sin of fear, that when I've spun 

My last thread, I shall perish on the shore ; 

* ' Bun,' for tan. 
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But swear by Thyself, that at my death Thy Son 
Shall shine, as He shines now and heretofore ; 
And, having done that, Thou hast done : I fear no more.' 

As a specimen of Donne's preaching, we give a passage on 
death : * As soon the dust of a wretch whom thou wouldest not, 
as of a prince whom thou couldest not, look upon, would trouble 
thine eyes, if the wind blew it thither ; and when a whirlwind 
hath blown the dust of a churchyard into the church, and a man 
sweeps out the dust of the church into the churchyard, who will 
undertake to sift those dusts again, and to pronounce, " This is 
the patrician and this is the noble flour, this is the yeomanry and 
this the plebeian bran " ? ' 

Coleridge pronounces this * very beautifnl indeed.' Willmott 
says, * Donne brought every aid of eloquence and oratory to the 
service of truth ; and we are assured, by one who often heard 
him, that the congregation might take notes from his look and 
hand. In this respect he differed from Hooker, whom the 
multitude deserted for Travers. Walton exhibits him in the 
pulpit of the Temple church, his eyes turned steadfastly in one 
direction, and appearing to study as he spoke. The eminent 
preachers of that day did not read their sermons.' 

Donne's views on justification are given by himself in the 
following words : * As the efficient justification, the gracious 
purpose of God, had done us no good without the material satis- 
faction, the death of Christ had followed ; and as that material 
satisfaction, the death of Christ, would do me no good without 
the instrumental justification, the apprehension by faith, so 
neither would this profit without the declaratory justification, by 
which all is pleaded and established. God enters not into our 
material justification, that is only Christ's; Christ enters not 
into our instrumental justification, that is only faith's ; faith 
enters not into our declaratory justification (for faith is secret), 
and the declaration belongs to works. Neither of these can be 
said to justify us alone ; so as we may take the chain in pieces, 
and think to be justified by any one link thereof; by God with- 
out Chiist, by Christ without faith, by faith without works.* 
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^ AMES USHER was born in Dublin, in tKe parieh 

of St N^ichola?, in the year 1580. His father was 

brought up in the study of the lav. His mother, 

Mrs. Margaret Stanihnrst, was perverted to the 

Bomish religion. Hb grandfather, by hie mother's 

side, woa James Stanihnrst, three times Speaker of 

the Honse of Commons in Ireland; he made tbe first 

motion for the founding of a College ahd University is 

Dnblin. He was Beoorder of that cily, one of the Masters of 

the Chancery, and a man of great wisdom and integrity. 

At ten years of tig& Uaher'a reading of some notes, taken in 
writing from Mr. Perkins, concerning tlie sanctifying of the 
Lord's Day, so aSected him, that be was ever aft^r careful to 
keep it. He then read, in Latin, St. Augustine's Meditations, 
which so moved him tliat he wept often in reading them. In five 
years be was perfectly instmcted in grammar, rhetoric, and 
poetry. At thirteen he was admitted into the College of Dublin, 
being the first scholar that was entered in it. At fifteen he had 
made such proficiency in chronology, that he drew in Latin aa 
exact chronicle of the Bible as far as the Book of Kings. Abont 
that time he had a strong temptation to fancy that God did not 
love him, because he had no oatward afflictions, or troubles of 
conscience. His father's intention of sending him over hither to 
tiie Inns of Conrt for the study of the law much disturbed him ; 
yet, in obedience to bis father, he assented. Bat not long after 
bis father died ; and being then at liberty to make choice of his 
studies, he devoted himself to divinity, and was chosen Fellow 
of the College. 

■ Abridged from ttie Funeral Sermon preached b; Dr. Bernard, in West> 
miDBber Abbey, ApiU 17cb, 1656. 
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Here was given another occasion of disturbance. His father 
left him a very good estate in land, but finding he must have 
involved himself in many suits of law before it could have been 
settled, to the withdrawing him from his studies, he gave it up 
to his brothers and sisters, and suffered his uncle to take letters 
of administration for that end, being in those years resolved to 
oast himself upon the providence of God, to Whose service in 
the mim'stry he had devoted himself, and did not doubt that He 
would provide for him. 

When he was nineteen years old, he disputed with Henry 
Fitz-Symonds, the Jesuit, in the Castle of Dublin. He offered 
to dispute with him through the controversies of Bellarmine. 
The first subject was De AnbUchrisbo (Concerning Antichrist) ; 
twice or thrice they had solemn disputations. At about twenty 
years of age he commenced Master of Arts, and was chosen 
Catechist of the College. When not yet twenty-one, he was 
ordained by his uncle, Henry Usher, Archbishop of Armagh. 

He regularly came over to England once in three years, and 
thus spent the summer : one month at Oxford, another at Cam- 
bridge, searching the books, but especially the manuscripts, of 
each University ; the third month at London, attending chiefly 
Sir Thomas Cotton's library, and conversing with learned men, 
with very many of whom he was intimate. The first Church 
preferment he had was the Chancellorship of St. Patrick's, 
Dublin. 

When he was twenty-seven years old (a.d. 1607), he com- 
menced Bachelor of Divim'ty, and immediately after was chosen 
Professor of Diviniiy in the University of Dublin. In the year 
1612 he commenced Doctor of Divinity. In the year 1613 he 
published his book, De JEeclesiarum Ghristianarum Sttccessione 
et Statu (Concerning the Succession and State of Christian 
Churches). It was solemnly presented by Archbishop Abbot to 
King James as the eminent first fruits of that College at Dublin. 
In the year 1615 a parliament was held in Dublin, and a convo- 
cation of the clergy. Articles of religion were then composed 
and published. He being a member of the synod, was appointed 
to draw them up. 
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King James, witLout his seeking, made him Bishop of Meath, 
in Ireland. He did not now slacken his constancj of preaching, 
but rather bound himself to it by the motto of his episcopal seal, 
Vae mihi si non Evangelizavero (* Woe is unto me, if I preach 
not the Gospel ! ') 

While he was in England, Primate Hampton dying, he was 
made, in the year 1624, Primate of Ireland, the hundredth bishop 
of that see. When thus promoted, he was the more humble 
and laborious in preaching ; but preaching some weeks together 
beyond his strength, he fell into a quartan agu&, which disabled 
him three quarters of a year. After his recovery. Lord Mordaunt, 
afterwards Earl of Peterborough, being a Papist, and desirous 
to draw his lady to the same religion, was willing there should 
be a meeting of eminent men of each side to dispute on the 
controversy between them. The lady made choice of the Lord 
Primate, and prevailed with him, though recently recovered, 
and scarcely able to take that journey. The Jesuit chosen by 
the Earl went under the name of Beaumond, but his right name 
was B/Ockwood, brother to Ambrose Rockwood, one of the con- 
spirators of the gunpowder treason. The place of meeting was 
at Drayton, in Northamptonshire, where there was a great library, 
that no books of the ancient fathers might be wanting. The 
points proposed were concerning Transubstantiation, Invocation 
of Saints, Images, and the Visibility of the Church. Three days 
were spent in disputations. The Earl, upon some further dis- 
course with the Lord Primate, was converted, and became a 
Protestant, and so continued to his death. The Countess of 
Peterborough showed Usher great respect, and upon his losses 
in Ireland, took him to her own house, where he lived nine or 
ten years. 

In the year 1626 he returned into Ireland, where he was 
received with all expressions of joy. The order observed in his 
family as to prayer, was service four times a day : in the morn- 
ing at six, in the evening at eight, and before dinner and supper 
in the chapel, at all which he was always present. On Friday 
afternoons an hour was spent in going through the principles of 
religion, for the instruction of the family. 
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In Michaelmas Term, 1626, propositions were made hj the 
Papists for a more full toleration of their religion; viz., the 
maintaining five hundred horse and five thousand foot, wherein 
the Protestants must have borne some share ; for the consider- 
ation of which an assembly of the whole nation. Papists and 
Protestants, was called. The Bishops, by the Lord Primate's 
invitation, met at his house, and he and they unanimously sub- 
scribed a protestation against the toleration of Popery, of which 
the following is an extract : 

* The religion of the Papists is superstitious and idolatrous ; 
their faith and doctrine erroneous and heretical ; their Church 
in respect of both, aposf>atical. To grant them any money or 
contribution is to set religion to sale, and with it the souls of 
the people, whom Christ our Saviour hath redeemed with His 
most precious blood. And as it is a great sin, so also it is a 
matter of dangerous consequence.' 

Every Lord's Day the Archbishop preached in the forenoon, 
in which he spent himself much. His order throughout his 
diocese to the Ministers was, to go through the Body of Divinity 
once a year. When a public fast was enjoined he kept it very 
strictly, preached always himself, continuing at least two hours. 
The last time he was in London, he much lamented the deadly 
hatred kindling in the hearts of men one against another by 
the several opinions in matters of religion; some of them in 
opposition to a ministry, contemning the Sacraments; others 
spreading damnable doctrines, heresies, and blasphemies ; he was 
confident that the enemy which had sown these up and down 
the nation were priests, friars, and Jesuits, sent out of their 
seminaries from beyond sea in other disguises. 

In the year 1640 he came out of Ireland to England, being 
invited by some eminent persons upon occasion of the difference 
between the King and parliament ; this was Grod's special pro- 
vidence for his preservation, it being the year before the rebel- 
lion in Ireland. The sufferings he now endured were many. 
All his personal estate, with what else belonged to his primacy 
in Ireland, was destroyed. At this time he was preacher at 
(Jo\ cnt-garden Church. Upon his losses in Ireland, two offera 
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were made him from foreisrn nations : one from Cardinal 
Richeliep, of a large maintenance, and liberty to live where he 
pleased in France with the Protestants; the other from the 
Hollanders, offering him the place of Professor ^^t Leyden, which 
had an ample stipend, but he refused both. And now he was, 
by the disturbance of the times, perpetually removed, having, 
with St. Paul, * no certain dwelling-place.* The saying of David 
was often in his thoughts : * Thou tellest my wanderings : put 
Thou my tears into Thy bottle.' 

In 1642 he obtained leave of both Houses of Parliament to 
go to Oxford for study. In the year 1644, November 6th, the 
King coming there, he preached before him. The text was 
Nehemiah iv. 11 : * And our adversaries said. They shall not 
know, neither see, till we come in the midst among them, and 
slay them, and cause the work to cease.' But a passage in his 
sermon against the Papists, advising not to repose any trust in 
them, for that upon the first opportunity they would serve us 
here as they did the poor Protestants in Ireland, offended some 
persons present. In March following he went from thence into 
Wales, to Cardiff, and reside^ with his daughter. In September 
16th, 1645, he removed thence to St. Donnet's (Lady Strad- 
ling*s), when by the way he was barbarously used by some 
soldiers, and plucked off his horse ; they broke open two of his 
trunks full of books, and took all away, amongst which he lost 
two manuscripts of the history of the Waldenses, which he never 
got again; most of the other books were restored, by the 
preachers exhorting all in their sermons to that end. Not long 
after he fell into a painful sickness, and all hope of life was past. 
But he recovered, and in 1646 returned to London. 

After some time he was chosen preacher to the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln's Inn, where he continued many years with 
great honour and respect, till, having nearly lost his sight and 
strength, he was advised to forbear, and reserve the remainder 
of his strength for writing books. No spectacles could help him ; 
only when the sun shone could he see at a window, which he 
hourly followed from room to room : in winter the window was 
often open for him to write at^ After he left Lincoln's Inn, he 
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was prevftiled on to preach al. Gray'a Inn in December, 165i; at 
the Temple, at Mr. Selden's f aneral ; and two other places in the 
ciiy, both which latter were effectnal in the conversion of manj ; 
and, indeed, seldota did the sword drawn by Mm return empty. 
The last sermon he preached was at Hammersmith. He sought 
no great things for himself. In his distresses by his losses in 
Ireland, the Parliament for gome yeaj-s had been bountiful to 
him in an annual stipend. After their dissolution the care of 
him was renewed by the Lord Protector Cromwell, by whose 
order a competent allowance was made to him. He was not so 
severe as to disown the ministry of other Beformed Churches, 
bat declared he did love and honour them as true members of 
the Church universal. He was a man of exemplary moderation, 
meekness, and ingennity. He had in 1641 drawn up an expedient, 
by way of accommodation in some ecclesiastical affairs, which 
some moderate persons of each party were ready to subscribe. 

The last words he was heard to utter in praying for forgive- 
ness of sins were, ' Bat, Lord, in special, forgive my sins of 
omission.' He died in the spring of 1656. 

Archbishop Usher was one of the best and ablest men of an 
age in which there were many intellectual and spiritual giants. 
His literary repntetion in this country principally resta, in the 
present day on his attempte to settle B hlical chronology 
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VERY victory is not an advantage to tlie victor. 
Sometimes a triumph is obtained by unlawful means, 
and the reaction, when it comes, may more than 
^reverse all previous success. Pyrrhus gained a 
victory over the Romans ; but when one of his officers 
came to congratulate him, Pyrrhus replied, * Another 
such victory and we are inevitably ruined.' Victory 
may be obtained at too high a price. 
The best subjects of any government are those who have 
the most goodness and godliness. The religion of the Bible 
leads to industry, and industry generally leads to success in 
trade, and thus the godly benefit the communiiy to which they 
belong. True Christians are restrained by their piety from 
intemperance, luxury, and their attendant evils ; and are, as a 
rule, thus kept from the prison, the poorhouse, and the infirmary. 
But beyond all, the godly have the friendship and blessing of 
the Author and Ruler of human life, Who governs individuals, 
families, cities, and nations throughout the world. 

It is a principle of Scripture that the presence of the good in 
a community often becomes a public blessing, reaching even to 
the wicked themselves. The presence of Joseph in the house of 
Potiphar secured the blessing of the Lord on all he did ; this 
Potiphar himself saw and owned. Afterwards, the abode of 
Joseph in the land of Egypt became a blessing to the whole nation, 
and the King and the Egyptians were sensible of it. The Lord 
blessed the house of Obed-edom because the ark of the Lord rested 
there. When Samaria was besieged by the Syriang, and a dread- 
ful famine threatened the people, the presence of Elisha secured 
the deliverance of the city at the critical time. When the king- 
dom of Israel was suffering from a severe drought, when the 
brooks and the rivers were dried up, and the King himseK went 
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in searcli of water withoat finding any, the presence of Elijali on 
the top of Carmel secured the deliverance of the nation from 
dreadful sufferings. 

The prayers and the holy lives of the godly in a nation are 
often a better defence than ramparts and cannon and bayonets. 
Queen Mary, though at the head of affairs, and in possession of 
that mighty power which her father transmitted, is said to have 
dreaded the prayers of John Knox more than all the armies of 
Europe. The truly religious subjects belonging to any nation 
are the sinews of society, the bones and muscles of the body 
politic. Is it not bad policy, then (to take no higher ground), 
when a govei'nment deprives itself of such subjects by death or 
banishment ? Some historians say, * the Puritans were the sal- 
vation of their country,' and, * to them we owe our civil liberty.' 
Hard, indeed, it was when they were denied religious liberty, 
which is man's birthright as a spiritual being, a subject of 
moral government, and a probationer for eternity. Divine Pro- 
vidence had determined the bounds of their habitation, and had 
cast their lot in Britain, where they were wishful to remain and 
serve their * generation according to the will of God.' What, 
then, can we think of the tyrants who presumed to stand between 
them and the will of Grod ? What had they done ? Were they 
not good subjects of the State ? Did they not pray, and live, and 
lahour for the welfare of the King and nation ? Yet they had 
to leave the endearments of the land of their nativity, in which 
they had spent the morning of their existence ; they had to 
brave the dangers of a passage across the Atlantic, when transit 
was neither so safe nor so expeditious as at the present day. 
And when the dangers of the voyage were past, when they 
sighted land, cast anchor and went ashore, where were homes to 
receive them ? There they were, to make the best of surround- 
ing circumstances into which they had been driven. Strangers 
in a strange country, seeking what their own land denied them, 
* Freedom to worship God.* 

During the reign of James I. the present Authorised Version 
of the Scriptures was issued, in the year 1611. It has been used 
by the nation from that time to the present. A most precious 
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lieirloom it has been. One of the greatest and best gifts of its 
Divine Author as the common inheritance of the entire people, 
to promote their highest interests in this life, and to show them 
Grod's royal road from earth to heaven ; always pleading for the 
rights of injured and suffering humanity, whoever may be the 
sufferer, or for whatever cause the punishment may be inflicted. 

The reign of the Stuarts is not a bright chapter in the history 
of Britain. It was well for the nation that the Bible had 
already made such progress, and its teaching had such a hold 
on the public mind. Severe battles had yet to be fought by 
those who loved the Word of God, before that state of society 
obtained in this country to which the teaching of the Bible 
constantly tends. 

There are distinctions in society which the Scriptures always 
acknowledge when commands and counsels are given for the 
regulation of human conduct in this life. But there are other 
times when the Bible views mankind as standing on a levely and 
addresses them as equals. Have not all the same spiritual 
origin and destiny ? the same standing in the scale of spiritual 
existence ? and the same great work to do whilst they are pass- 
ing through this life to the unseen world. Is not the salvation 
of the human soul a personal matter between the individual and 
God ? Can any human spirit obtain a meetness for * the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light ' by proxy, or human legislation ? Is 
not God alone man's supreme Legislator, and Ruler, and final 
Judge ? . 

When James ascended the throne of England, he was not 
long in showing how strong were his principles of uniformity in 
religious matters. Soon after his accession, the Puritans sought 
an interview with him regarding some freedom in religion which 
they desired to have granted to them. When the King had 
heard their representative, he said, * If this be all your party 
have to say, I will make them conform, or I will harry them out 
of this land, or else worse.' And when writing to a friend in 
Scotland soon afterwards, he said that he had * soundly peppered 
off ' the Puritans, that they had fled before him, and tJiat their 
petitions had turned him more earnestly against them. How 
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far * tlie Solomon of his age * kept his word, subsequent events 
proclaimed. 

The book of Canons found an easj passage through both 
houses of convocation, and Was afterwards ratified by the King's 
letters patent under his great seal ; but not being confirmed by 
Act of Parliament, it has repeatedly been adjudged that they 
bind only the clergy, the laity not being represented in convo- 
cation. Some of those canons assume more than can be proved, 
and subsequent events in this country have proclaimed their 
fallibility. Yet whilst they were in operation, they put new 
hardships upon the Puritans, and could they have been effectual, 
the door of heaven would have been shut against them. What 
an inestimable blessing was the existence of the Bible at such a 
time ! To it the people could make a final appeal on spiritual 
matters. 

The * Book of Sports ' was issued as a manifesto against the 
strictness of the Puritans. When Sabbath-breaking is sanctioned 
by law, can the downfall of a people be very distant ? Does not 
the recent history of a neighbouring nation teach sad lessons on 
the fearful consequences of openly breaking the Sabbath ? The 
book was published to meet the wishes of the Papists and High- 
churchmen, who objected to the strictness of the Reformed reli- 
gion. It is said, * England never sank so low in its reputation, 
nor was so much exposed to the scorn and ridicule of its neigh- 
bours, as during the reign of the Stuarts.* 

Before Charles I. came to the throne, he declared that when 
he was King there should be but one religion in the nation. 
When he was on the throne, and Laud was at the head of the 
Church, the prospects of the Puritans were far from being bright. 
The marriage of the King had no tendency to promote the 
interests of Protestantism, nor was Laud very indulgent to those 
whose religious views were not in harmony with his own. 

The deadly contest which Popery has maintained with Pro- 
testantism has not been confined to any particular age or nation, 
but in every age it has extended to every country where Protest- 
antism has had an existence and Popery has been allowed to 
show itself. 
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During the reign of Cliarles I. the great Cardinal Richeliea 
formed a design to extirpate the Huguenots of France, by 
securing all their places of strength. With this object, he laid 
siege to Rochelle. Richelieu, though in the Church, was a great 
politician, and took advantage of the English King's late match 
with France, and sent to borrow seven or eight ships, to be 
employed as the King of France might direct during the contest 
with the Huguenots. The ships were granted ; but when the 
British sailors were told whither and why they were going, 
they declared they would rather be throWn overboard, or hung 
up on the top of the masts, than fight against their Protestant 
brethren. Neither the admiral nor the French officers could 
change the minds of the British sailors. But the King, when 
informed of their conduct, commanded his admiral to consign 
his ship into the hands of the French admiral, and put the 
others in the service of the French, and in case of resistance to 
sink the ships rather than be successfully withstood. It was 
thus that, after a long blockade by sea and land, the chief bul- 
wark of the Protestant interests in France was surrendered into 
the hands of the Papists. This event showed how the tide of 
feeling was flowing in the court of this professedly Protestant 
land. 

Measures at length became so extreme that many of the 
Puritans were obliged to leave their native land and go to North 
America, to enjoy there that religious liberty which was denied 
them at home. 

Many of the emigrants would have been a blessing to any 
country as persons of religious principle, wealth, enterprise, and 
other resources tending to the stability and prosperity of the 
nation. It is said that if the persecution of the Puritans had 
continued twelve years longer, one-fourth of the riches of the 
kingdom would have passed away from Britain through the 
stream of emigration. The nation was thus losing a vast 
amount of wealth in money, mind, and religious character. 
Eliot, *the apostle to the Indians,' was not allowed to teach 
a school in his native country ! The fruit of such doings at 
length became evident to those who were guilty of them, and a 
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proclamation was issued forbidding all persons except soldiers, 
marines, mercliants, and their factors, to leave the kingdom 
without his Majesty's license. At one time, eight ships were in 
the river Thames bound for New England, filled with Puritan 
families, amongst whom were Oliver Cromwell and John Hartijp^ 
den, who were detained in England by order of the King. 

During the reign of Charles I. the Irish massacre took place, 
the design of which seems to have been the extirpation of Pro- 
testantism. No consideration held the Papists back from their 
wicked purpose. They broke the ties of friendship and consan- 
guinity ; and thousands, thinking they were engaged in the 
cause of loyalty and religion, devoted themselves to the slaughter 
of the Protestants. Nearly two hundred thousand were thus 
put to death, and many of them were treated in ways too cruel 
and inhuman to be described. At one abbey there was a con- 
sultation as to what course should be taken with the Protestants, 
when some were for treating them as the King of Spain did the 
Moors, whilst others were for destroying the whole of them, by 
cutting them off at once. This massacre attended an insur- 
rection, the object of which was to place the Government in the 
hands of the Irish Papists, at a time when Charles I. was not in 
very favourable circumstances in England ; and that the English 
court were not accessory to the insurrection is more than some 
historians will admit. Even Clarendon confesses that the authors 
of the insurrection are answerable for the calamities of the civil 
war, and if the insurrection had not taken place, it is probable 
that the sad events which afterwards befell the King and the 
nation would have been prevented. 

The state of feeling at length became so strong, that when a 
remonstrance touching grievances was made out and presented 
to those in power, Oliver Cromwell told Lord Falkland that if 
the remonstrance had been rejected, he would have sold all he 
had the next morning, and never have seen England any more. 
At length the unhappy civil war broke out, the consequence of 
carrying measures beyond their legitimate bounds. Coercion in 
religious matters never leads to religious triumphs, but tends 
naturally to bring about its own destruction. We see this truth 
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illustrated and confirmed repeatedly during the period we are 
now considering. Sometimes tlie persecuted when in power be- 
came the persecutors, and denied to others those religious rights 
for which they themselves cried aloud when they were not at the 
helm of affairs. 

Amidst all these contentions the Bible maintained its posi- 
tion ; and whilst anti-scriptural principles clashed, and in deadly 
struggle destroyed each other, the Bible lived through all, and 
at length gave that peace which it is its mission to confer. 

The Puritans have been blamed by some for their great strict- 
ness, and at the time of the Restoration the evils which flowed in 
upon our nation like a flood are called the reaction of Puritanism. 
But was it really so ? Look at the Revolution in France in 1791 
and afterwards ; did anything like Puritanism precede it ? Is it 
not ascribed to just an opposite cause ? Is it not said that the 
loose living of those who professed Christianity had much to do 
with bringing about the fearful revolution ? If Puritanism led 
to the sad state of society in the time of Charles the Second, 
what produced the Revolution during the next reign ? Does 
not every age come into existence with all the leading features 
of a fallen state ? And if there be not a counteracting influence 
in operation, will not the corrupt tree certainly bear corrupt 
fruit p The language of the Bible on this point is clear and 
decisive : ' Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots? then may ye also do good, that are accustomed to do 
evil.' Can human reason, or science, or philosophy, or wealth, 
or , any other human resource, become a remedy for the radical 
and mighty evils which are common to fallen human nature ? 

When Charles was at Breda, he used language like the follow- i 
ing : * We do also declare a liberty to tender consciences, and 
that no man shall be disquieted or called in question for differences 
of opinion in matters of religion, which do not disturb the peace 
of the kingdom.' Did the Puritans want more ? Did they 
obtain that ? 

The Duke of York, who succeeded his brother Charles by 
the title of James the Second; had been bred a Papist by his 
mother, and was strongly in favour of Popery. He began his 
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reign a Papist in heart and in conduct. The first Sabbath after 
his accession he went publicly to mass, and obliged Father 
Huddleston, who attended his brother in his last hours, to declare 
to the world that he died a Roman Catholic. He conceived the 
project of changing the established religion of his country. He 
went openly to mass with all the insignia of royalty, and sent an 
agent to Rome to make submission to the Pope, and to prepare 
the way for the re-admission of England into the bosom of the 
Roman Church. 

One day, when the Spanish ambassador ventured to advise 
his Majesty not to place too much confidence in the Romish 
priests, * Is it not the custom in Spain,' said the King, *for the 
sovereign to consult with his confessor ? ' * Yes,' answered the 
ambassador ; ' and that is the reason our afEairs succeed so very 
ill.' The Eling expressed a wish to repeal the penal laws, as if 
to benefit the Dissenters, and issued a Declaration of general 
indulgence, proclaiming that nonconformity to the established 
religion was no longer penal. But the Dissenters saw that his 
chief aim was to prepare the way for the Papists, and should 
Romanism come in under the sanction of the Sovereign, the 
time would not be distant when the whole Protestant interest 
would be swallowed up together. The Dissenters were more 
willing io trust their liberty to the mercy of their Protestant 
brethren, than receive a legal security for it under a Popish 
government. 

The King was still bent on accomplishing his design, but his 
policy turned against himself, and issued in *the glorious Revolu- 
tion of 1688.' Father Petre was the King's Confessor, and one 
of his Majesty's Privy Council, and he was resolved on the ruin 
of the Protestant Church. James intended to make him Arch- 
bishop of York, which see was then vacant, and he also con- 
templated procuring him a cardinal's hat, if he could prevail 
with the Pope. 

One of the greatest of the Puritan leaders was Thomas 
Goodwin. Bom in the reign of Elizabeth, he lived till the 
twentieth year of Charles the Second, seventeen years after the 
ejectment of the Nonconforming clergymen. He entered Christ's 
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College, Cambridge, in 1613, being then in bis fonrteentb year ; 
was chosen a fellow and a lecturer in 1620, being still a minor. 
But in 1634, * dissatisfied in bis conscience witb the laws of con- 
formity,' be abandoned all bis preferments. Under tbe pressure 
of persecution be left England in 1639, and took refuge in . 
Holland. On tbe breaking out of tbe civil war, be returned to 
England, in 1643, and was appointed by an ordinance of Parlia- 
ment, pastor of a cburcb in London, and a member of tbe famous 
Westminster Assembly of Divines. Cromwell chose bim as bis 
chaplain, and be was admitted President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. On tbe Bestoration, be resigned bis Presidentship, and 
anticipated tbe Act of Uniformity by becoming pastor of an 
Independent Cburcb in London, formed principally of Oxonians 
who followed bim from the University to tbe metropolis. In tbe 
great Fire of London be lost about half bis library, to tbe value 
of five hundred pounds, tbe rest being rescued from tbe flames, 
with extreme personal hazard, by tbe celebrated Moses Lowman. 
His biographer remarks on this bereavement, * Grod struck bim 
thus in a very sensible part ; for be loved bis library too well.* 
Thomas Goodwin wrote many rich pieces of divinity, the principal 
of which are bis Commentaries of parts of the Epistle to tbe 
Ephesians and tbe Book of Revelation, and those which Mr. 
Wesley abridged for tbe Christian library: A Child of Light 
Walking in Darkness ; Christ the Object and Support of Faith ; 
The Return of Prayers ; and the Trial of a Christianas Growth, 
He was one of the holiest men of bis time. Wesley thus acutely 
characterises bim as a theologian : * He was a very considerable 
scholar, and an eminent divine ; and had a very happy faculty 
in descanting upon Scripture, so as to bring forth surprising 
remarks, which yet generally tended to illustration.' Even 
during bis lifetime bis writings achieved a European reputation, 
and were specially valued in America. 



ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 




ARCHBISHOP LEiaHTOIT, 




XII. 

^HE fatlier of this emiueut m&ii was Alezandor 
Leighton, D.D., the author of a book, entitled, 
Zion'g Plea; or. An A}>peal to the Parliafnetti, 
■which brought upon him the vengeance of Bishop 
Land and the High CommiBsion Court, Ha waa 
condemned in the Star Chamber to have his ears cat 
ind his nose slit, and was imprisoned for eleven years. 
His son, the Ai-chbiBhop, was a man of very consider- 
able learning and great piety. Dr. Burnet says that he was 
possessed of a high and noble sense 'of Divine things, and that 
he had a contempt both of wealth and reputation, and bore every 
sort of ill-usage and reproach like a man that had pleasure in it. 
The sublimity of thongbt and expression in his preaching, and 
the grace and gravity oE his pronnnciation were such, that few 
persons heard him without emotion. 

Dr. Doddridge wrote a preface to his Expository Works, in 
which he calls him a ' wonderful man,' and speaks of the delight 
and edification which he found in reading his writings. Of the 
Bishop's style he says, it has dignity and force mingled with 
true simplicity, and has often reminded him of that soft and 
sweet eloquence of Ulysses, which Homer describes as falling 
like flakes of snow. Soon after the accession of Charles II., he 
was {^pointed Bishop of Daablane, Scotland, but finding his 
efforts thwarted, he was disconn^d, and resigned his bishopric 
In 1670 he proposed to the King a plan for settling the 
differences in the Chnrch of Scotland, and accepted the Arch- 
bishopric of Glasgow. When he came to Glasgow, he held a 
synod, and exhorted the clergy, ' To look more to God, and to 
consider themselves as the Ministers of the cross of Christ; to 
lay aside all revenge, and to humble themselves before God by 
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eecret fasting and prayer, (md to meet often, that they might 
qnicken one another in these holy exerdBes.' 




After variotia nnRuccesRfal attempts to eBtablish peace in the 
Church, he resolved, in the year 1672, to give np the see of 
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Glasgow. He had not gained the favour of the Presbyterians, 
and he was disliked by the Episcopalians ; and as he could not 
execute his designs of healing and reforming the Church, he 
left Scotland, and retired to a private house at Broadhurst, in 
Sussex. 

He lived ten years in Sussex, doing great good in his neigh- 
bourhood. In 1684 he went to London, ab the request of some 
friends, on a visit of mercy. He was then about seventy years 
of age. When Dr. Burnet saw him, he observed how well he 
looked. He replied that he was very near his end, and that his 
work and journey were almost done. He was the next day 
taken ill of a pleurisy, and died the day after at the Bell Inn, in 
Warwick Lane. He used to say, that if he were to choose a 
place to die in, it should be an inn. To die at an inn he thought 
looked like a pilgrim going home, who was weary of the noise 
and confusion of the world. 

He had melancholy reflections on the state of the Church of 
England. He regarded it as the best constituted Church in the 
world, as to its doctrine and worship; but he condemned the 
proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts, and the want of pastoral 
care in the clergy. He thought that it looked like a fair carcase 
without a spirit, and that the clergy were destitute of zeal in the 
service of God. 

As a specimen of the piety of this good Bishop, we 
subjoin some extracts from his Rules and Instructions for a Holy 
Life : 

1. Learn to have a continual eye inwardly to thy spiritual 
life', as thou hast heretofore had all thy mind and regard to 
outward pleasure and worldly things. 

2. Give thyself up unto the discipline of Jesus, and become 
His scholar, resigning thyself altogether to obey Him in all 
things. 

3. Keep thy memory pure from all strange imaginations, and 
let it be filled with the virtues of Christ's life and passion, that 
God may continually rest in thy mind. 

4. Exercise thyself to the perfect denial of all things which 
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Tciduy impede thy xmion with Christ. Mortify in thee everything 
that is not of God, and which He loveth not. 

5. Resist all affection to, and seeking of thyself, which is so 
natural to men in all the good which they desire or do, and in 
all the evil which they suffer. 

6. Mortify all pleasure in meat, drink, and vain thoughts. 
Vain thoughts will defile thy soul, grieve the Holy Grhost, and 
do great damage to thy spiritual life. 

7. Imprint on thy heart the imago of Jesus crucified. Think 
of His humility, poverty, mildness ; and let thy thoughts of 
Him turn into affection, and thy knowledge into lov 

8. Mortify all bitterness of heart towards others, and all 
complacency in thyself, all vainglory and desire of esteem in 
words and deeds, in gifts and graces. 

9. Avoid all vain speculations on unnecessary things, human 
or divine. The perfect life of a Christian consisteth not in high 
knowledge, but profound meekness, in holy simplicity, and in the 
ardent love of God. 

10. Take all afflictions as tokens of God's love to thee, and 
trials of thy love to Him, and purposes of kindness to enrich 
thee, and increase more plentifully in thee His blessed gifts and 
spiritual graces. 

11. Whatsoever befalleth thee, receive it not as from the 
hand of any creature, but from God alone, and render back all 
to Him, seeking in all things His pleasure and honour, and thine 
own sanctification. 

12. Remember always the presence of God ; rejoice always 
in the will of God ; direct all to the glory of God. 

His great work is his most beautiful exposition of the First 
Epistle of St. Peter. 



RICHARD BAXTER. 



znL 

\\if ffiMfTTr saintly Baxter was born in tmnbluas times in 
^y^tSSi *-^° history of oar country, in the year 1615. The 
~ " TeigningmonarchwasJames the First of England, 

the sixth of Scotland, under whom the crowns of 
the two kingdoms were nnited. 
Notwithstanding this anspicions nnion, the two conn- 
:3 were greatly distracted by the rival parties into 
which tiey were split. By an ill-advised measure, James had 
established Episoopacyin Scotland, and his determination to force 
that form of Church government upon his fellow-conn trymen 
aronsed their opposition, and sowed the seeds of that religious 
persecution which broke out in the following reign gainst tho 
Covenanters. In England, discontent prevailed because of the 
King's attempts to rnle in a more absolute manner than was 
agreeable to the Parliament ; so that he and the Commons were 
placed in perpetual antagonism to each other. 

Snch was the state of events when Bichard Baxter was being 
cradled in his country home in Shropshire. He was of a weakly 
constitation, and seemed iU-Gtted to endnre the privations and 
sufferings which fell to his lot in later years. He was educated 
for the Chnrch, and at the age of twenty-three was ordained a 
Minister of the Gospel by Bishop Thornborough. Two years 
later he was appointed Yicar of Kidderminster. This town, 
formerly noted for its broadcloth and liusey-woolseys, bat more 
lately for its carpet mannfactnre, for which it has obtained a 
world-wide repntation, was destined to bec(une the principal 
scene of the labours of this eminent man. For two years he 
exercised his ministry here, preaching the Word of Life from 
the pnlpit of the pEuish church on the Sabbath, and assiduously 
dischoi^iog the daties of a pastor of tbe flock by house to hoase 
visitation among his parishioners. His ministry was graciously 
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owned of God in the reviyal of true religion and the salTation of 
souls, who were gathered in societies for Christian communion 
and mutual edification after the manner of the Methodist Class- 
meetings of a later date. The pulpit from which he ministered 
is still pf^serred, and is an interesting relic of his residence at 
Kidderminster. Its original position was in the naye of the parish, 
church ; but several years ago, when some alterations were made 
in the interior of the imposing old edifice, it was removed and 
sold, much to the regret of many of the parishioners, who revered 
the memory of the saintly man with whom it stands associated. 
It was purchased by a gentleman of the Unitarian denomination, 
and now stands in the vestry of the Unitarian Meeting-House at 
Kidderminster, where the writer has seen it. It is of oak, very 
elaborately carved and gilded, and is accompanied with the old 
orthodox heavy sounding-board, which hangs over it like a dome. 
It was the gift of a lady, and bears the date of a.d. 1621, nine- 
teen years before Baxter's time. A text of Scripture in gilt 
letters is carved upon it, and the donor is commemorated by the 
following inscription in capital letters : alige dawkx widow gavs 
THIS. PBAISE THE LoBD. There are also preserved in the same 
place a portrait of Baxter and a copy of the original edition of 
his collected works in large 8vo, strongly bound in leather. 

The dissensions between the King and Parliament under 
oharles I. at length resulted in the outbreak of the Civil War. 
The nobles for the most part espoused the cause of royalty, while 
the city of London, with most of the large corporations of the 
kingdom, arrayed themselves on the side of the Parliament. 
Baxter's political and religious convictions impelled him to cast 
in his lot with the Parliamentarians, and he resigned his special 
charge to join the army as a chaplain. Nothing but a strong 
sense of duty would have induced him to take this step, for 
camp life was most uncongenial to a man of his spirit and 
temperament, and duidng the time he was in the camp, be lived 
there, to use his own words, ' in a military, unpleasing state.' 

He was now launched on the stormy sea of political strife, and 
a perilous voyage lay before him. Being of moderate opinions, 
and opposed to all extreme measures, it was his misfortune fre- 
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qnently to find himself placed in opposition to the strong partisans 
of both sides. His own friends were offended with him because 
they thought he was too leniently disposed towards the bishops, 
while the Episcopalian party hated him for his adherence to the 
canse of Presbyterianism. He was by no means a disbeliever in 
monarchy, a« he informed Oliver Cromwell to his face when 
Cromwell assumed the Protectorate ; but in the questions which 
were in dispute between the two rival parties into which the 
nation was at that time unhappily divided, his sympathies were 
strongly on the side of the Parliament, in the cause of which he 
preached, wrote, and foughtj 

While the tide of battle was passing over Edgehill, as the 
armies of Prince Rupert and Essex met in that fatal encounter 
which resulted in the slaughter of five thousand men by the 
swords of their fellow-countrymen, Baxter was preaching within 
hearing of the cannon. After many wanderings, on the invita- 
tion of the Governor, he undertook a spiritual charge at Coventry. 
But his restless spirit would not allow him to continue there, 
so he left the pulpit again for the camp, this time as chaplain 
of Colonel Whalley's regiment. He saw considerable military 
service, and was exposed to much peril : he was present at the 
taking of the town of Bridgewater, and also at the sieges of 
Exeter, Bristol, and Worcester. 

His life was mercifully preserved, for Grod had work in store 
for him by which his name should be immortalised, and the 
generations then unborn should be blessed and comforted. It 
was not as a soldier, nor as a political pamphleteer, that he was 
to be had in remembrance, but as a religious author. So feeble 
a frame was ill suited for the fatigues and hardships of camp 
life, and it was not long before Baxter's health quite gave way. 
He suffered so much from extreme physical debility and loss of 
blood, that he despaired of life. It was while he was in this 
condition, and as he stood face to face with eternity, that he 
began to write what he designed in the first instance to be a sort 
of funeral sermon for himself, with the addition of sundry helps 
for his own meditations on heavcfn ; but the treatise grew in his 
hands until he produced that goodly volume. The Sfatni«' E^«r- 
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lading Rest, the one book which, above all his other writings, has 
made his name famous to posterity. At this time he had no 
friend near to cheer his lonelv hours, and no book at hand save 
the Bible. But that season of pain and weariness was turned to 
good account by the invalid Puritan, who devoted himself to the 
comforting of those that mourn, and many a faint traveller to 
Zion has had cause to be thankful for it. 

It would seem as if men must themselves become sufferers 
before they are fitted to be comforters. In the midst of the 
activities of life, the time and attention are too fully occupied to 
allow that leisure which is requisite for calm reflection and medi- 
tation ; while those who are engaged in party strife and political 
debate are too much under the influence of passion and prejudice 
to form an unbiassed judgment of men and things. But when 
the tumult of this busy world is viewed, at a distance through 
' the loopholes of retreat,' it assumes a much diminished import- 
ance. Then we can take a juster view of ourselves and others, 
of the shortness of time, the vanity of all things earthly as 
compared with the dread realities of an approaching eternity. 

During his enforced absence, Baxter never forgot his loving 
flock at Kidderminster, and in 1657 he accepted their earnest 
invitation to return and labour among them again. To them he 
dedicated his Saints* Everlasting Best, assuring his old friends 
that * if either he or his labour had anything of public use or 
wol*th, it was wholly (though not only) theirs.' 

Two centuries have passed away since that dedication was 
penned, and throughout nearly the whole of that long period the 
old feuds of Baxter's days have been left to slumber undisturbed ; 
but the name and memory of the venerable Puritan are still held 
in loving remembrance by the inhabitants of that town, on which 
he has shed such lustre by his connection with it, and both 
Churchmen and Dissenters have joined in raising a suitable 
monument to Baxter at Kidderminster. 

With the Restoration under Charles II., the sufferings of the 
Puritans were renewed. By the passing of the Act of Uniformity, 
two thousand of the clergy were forced to resign their livings, and 
were driven out of the Church. Amongst the ejected Ministers 
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was Baxter. He, together with Calamy and Reynolds, was offered 
a seat on the Episcopal bench, but only the last named accepted 
the dignity. The political works of Baxter were publicly com- 
mitted to the flames at Oxford. 

He now retired from public life for a time, and devoted him. 
self to authorship. Amongst other works written at this period 
was his Gall to the Unconverted, 

Once more he emerged from seclusion to exercise his ministry, 
but he was constantly harassed and subjected to persecution under 
the oppressive Acts against the Nonconformists. He had settled in 
London, and lectured regularly at Pinner's Hall and Fetter Lane, 
but he was subjected to the most disgraceful espionage ; and in 
those days of informations, when men were hired to manufacture 
charges against such persons as were obnoxious to the Govern- 
ment, it was hardly to be expected that so public a character as 
Baxter would escape these myrmidons of tyranny. He was fre- 
quently fined. On one occasion, the officers broke into his house 
when he was suffering from a severe illness, and would have 
carried him off to prison but for the timely interposition of his 
physician. To such a height was this spirit of persecution 
carried, that it became at length dangerous for a Dissenting 
minister to be seen in the streets, and almost impossible for a 
meeting for worship to be held in any other place besides the 
parish church, without the preacher and congregation being 
informed against, arrested, and thrown into prison. 

About six years before his death, Baxter fell a prey to the 
rage of the infamous Judge Jeffreys. He was arrested on a 
charge of sedition. The judge of the Bloody Assize conducted 
himself with his usual ferocity. Baxter begged to be allowed 
a little time to prepare his defence, but the enraged Lord Chief 
Justice roared out, * Not a minute to save his life. There stands 
Oates on one side of the pillory, and if Baxter stood on the other, 
the two greatest rogues in the kingdom would stand together.* 
When counsel attempted to plead for the prisoner, they were 
silenced in the most arbitrary manner, the judge applying to 
them the most offensive epithets ; and when Baxter essayed to 
speak for himself, Jeffreys cut him short with, ' Richard, Richard, 
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dost tbou think we will let tfaee poison the court ? Richard, 
thou art an old knave. Thou hast written books enough to load 
a cart, and every book as full of sedition as an ogg is fall of 
meat. By the grace of God, I '11 look after thee.' He tauntingly 




told him that he knew how to deal with saints as well as sinners. 
Baxter ventured to aek the Chief Justice whether he thought 
any jury would convict on such evidence as was brought ^aiust 
him. Jeffreys told him that he uiould tee ; and surely enough a 
verdict of ' Chiilfy ' was found, for the jury consisted o£ wHdxo, 
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enemies of the Puritans. It is said that Jeffreys had recom- 
mended that his prisoner should be publicly whipped at the cart's 
tail, but he was not able to carry out his cruelty to such an 
extent. The sentence was a heavy fine, and imprisonment until 
it should be paid. Baxter was unable to pay, and was committed 
to jail ; but ultimately Lord Powis mediated on his behalf, the 
fine was remitted, and Baxter released from his confinement, and 
allowed to spend his remaining years in peace. 

Mr. Wesley was a great admirer both of Baxter and his 
writings, although he did not always agree with his theological 
opinions. Among the numerous works which Wesley published 
in an abridged form, was An Extract of Mr, Richard Baxter^s 

* Aphorisms on Justification,^ which he strongly recommended his 
pi*eachers to read. And when the subject of pastoral visitation 
was under consideration at one of the early Conferences, the 
following question was put, as reported in the Large Minutes : 

* Can we find a better method of doing this than Mr. Baxter's ? 
If not, let us adopt it without delay. His whole tract, entitled 
Oildas Salvianus, is well worth a careful perusal.' The works 
of this * good and sensible man,' as Mr. Wesley calls him, are 
not so much read by this generation as they were by the preced- 
ing, but they will not willingly be allowed to perish by those 
who esteem the literature of practical religion. With the recent 
revival of Puritan divinity, they have been published, with other 
works of the same period, in a modern and convenient form, and 
are now much better known than they were a few years ago. 
To preachers of the Gospel they are especially valuable, as ex- 
hibiting a most forceful and striking manner of presenting the 
truths of religion to their hearers ; while to mature Christians, 
the Saints^ Best is a most useful companion and guide in the 
house of their pilgrimage. 

After having encountered and survived so many storms, at 
the good old age of seventy-six, Richard Baxter entered the 
haven of rest. He died in London, in 1G91, and was buried in 
Christ Church. 
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XIV. 

ISHOP TAYLOR was born at Cambridge, and 
brought up at the Free School there. He was 
ripe for the University before custom would allow 
of his admission ; but when he was thirteen years 
of age, he entered at Caius College, and as soon as he 
had taken his degree was chosen fellow. He was a 
man in understanding long before he was one in years ; 
and when he was Master of Arts, removed from the 
University to London, and became public lecturer at St. Paul's, 
where he preached to the admiration and astonishment of his 
hearers. The fame of this new star which outshone all the rest, 
soon came to the notice of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
would have him to preach before him, which Mr. Taylpr did, to 
the Archbishop's wonder and satisfaction. That great patron of 
learning thought it for the advantage of the world that such 
singular gifts should be afforded better opportunities of study 
and improvement than a constant course of preaching would 
admit of, and for that purpose placed him in his own College 
of All Souls', in Oxford, where love and admiration still waited 
upon him ; and afterwards gave him the living of Uppingham, 
in Rutlandshire, and made him Chaplain to King Charles the 
First. 

No sooner had he launched into the world than the Civil War 
brought all things into confusion. This storm cast him ashore 
in a comer of the world ; but a tender Providence shrouded him. 
The prophet was fed in the wilderness, and his great worthiness 
procured him friends who supplied him with necessaries. In this 
solitude he began to write those discourses which will be famous 
to all generations for their many excellences and their general 
usefulness. 

Here it pleased God to visit his family with sickness, and to 
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take to Himself three of his sons within thi*ee months. Though 
he had learned quiet submission to the will of God, yet the 
affliction so afEected him that he was willing to leave the country, 
and Lord Conway took him into Ireland, and settled him at 
Portmore, a place well adapted for study and contemplation, 
which, therefore, he greatly loved. 

Soon after King Charles the Second was restored, he fixed 
Dr. Taylor in the bishopric of Down and Connor. With great 
care and faithfulness he discharged the duties of this important 
office, gave most excellent rules and directions to his clergy, and 
taught them by his own example. Upon his coming to the 
bishopric, he was made a Privy Councillor ; and the University 
of Dublin recommended him for their Vice-Chancellor, which 
honourable office he kept to his dying day. 

God had befriended him much in his constitution ; he was of 
a most obliging disposition, of great candour, of singular intelli- 
gence, and of such a sweetness of address in familiar discourse, 
as made his conversation both pleasing and profitable. His soul 
was made up of harmony. He never spoke but he charmed liis 
hearer, not only with the clearness of his reasoning, but with 
his expressions; his very tone and the cadences of his voice 
being peculiarly musical. He weighed men's reasons and not 
their names, and was not frightened from receiving truth by the 
ugly visors which men usually put upon the opinions they dis- 
like. He considered that it is not likely that any one party 
should wholly engross truth to themselves, but that obedience is 
the only way to true knowledge (John vii. 17) ; that God always, 
and only, teaches humble, ingenuous minds that are willing to 
hear and ready to obey according to their light ; that it is im- 
possible that a pure, lowly, resigned soul should be kept out of 
heaven, though there might be some mistakes in his judgment ; 
that God's design is, not merely to fill men's heads, nor to feed 
their curiosity, but to improve their lives. Such considerations 
as these made him impartial, so that he gave due allowance to 
his opponents, and contended for truth, not for victory. To 
these advantages of nature and excellences of spirit he added 
an indefatigable industry, to which God gave a plentiful bene- 
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diction; for there were very few tinds of learning of wbich he 
was not master. He was wonderfully veraed in all polity litera- 
ture ; lie had thoronghly digested all the ancient moralists, 
Greek and Bomaa ; the poets and orators ; and was acquainted 
with the refined nits of the later ages, both French and 
Italian. His skill was great both in the Civil and Canon Law 
and Casnistioftl Divinity. He was a most excellent, condnctor 




of Honls, and knew how to give counsel, to solve difficulties, to 
determine cases of conscience, and quiet the minds of men. 

Taylor was a poet, as well as an orator and theologian. His 
verses are quaint, but musical ; t.g. ; 

' Where Thou prepar'at s gloriooB pl&ce, 
Within the brightnesB of Tbj face, 
Fd every ipirit To inheril, 
Tbat bnilds bia hope upon Thy merit. ... 
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And oar soul In the scroll 

Of life and blissfulness enroll. • • • 

The paths made straight, 

With longing expectation wait, 

The consecration of the beauteous feet. • • • 

The parchM crust of leprosy 

Beturns unto its infancy.* 

On Taylor's writings Willmott justly remarks: *If we 
open a volume of old Theology immediately after closing a 
modem one, the sensation is most pleasurable. We escape from 
the gaudy flower- pots and shrubberies irto the stately and 
embowered walks, statned terraces, fruitful walls, and marble 
fountains of a more picturesque and meditative nature. What- 
ever be the eccentricities of construction or embellishment, we 
feel that they involved an immense outlay of study and wealth. 
In his day the French school of pulpit oratory was only rising. 
Bos suet, Bourdaloue, and La Bue belong to a subsequerit period. 
Coleridge complains of his occasional and imperfect references 
to the scheme of Redemption. 

* In literature as in art there is no perfect and independent 
originality ; every ^neid is the expansion or modification of an 
Iliad. The most successful have always been the most imita- 
tive. Rubens surrounded himself with medals and drawings. 
Gray never attempted to compose until he had read a canto of 
Spenser. Taylor borrowed from Sir John Hay ward.' 
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XV. 



IME-HONOURED LANCASTER ' is behind us, 
and as our train dashes along there is a health- 
giving, inspiriting rush of sea air to our carriage 
window that tells us not far away must be (though 
we cannot see them) the billowy waves of ocean. 
We have cleared Carnforth, and presently the magni- 
ficence of our ride leaves us almost breathless with 
excitement. Beneath our railway (along which we go 
at a heedless, rocking pace) there is the restless sea ; away to 
our left and far ahead nothing but sea, until it requires a re- 
assuring glance out of the window to our right to realise the fact 
that we are, as the sailors say, 'hugging the land,* though even 
that glance shows there is a considerable stretch of water between 
us and terra firma. 

This, then, is the wonderful railway 'track' across the 
beautiful bay of Morecambe, a triumph equally of engineering 
skill and of indomitable perseverance, for many a time were the 
first piles of that huge bridge swallowed up by the hungry sea. 
Right under us, and across from Carnforth to Ulverstono, when 
the tide is out, is, or was, a pretty safe road, providing you left 
either point at a given time. Many, however, are the sad stories 
of travellers who, leaving late, or overcome by weariness and 
overtaken by the returning tide, have hopelessly perished. 

Away on our right, resting on a hill-side and commanding 
the best view of the bay, stands Holker Hall, one of the seats of 
the Duke of Devonshire. While behind and northwards (for it 
is clear enough here) in the distance, rise the * rocky hills and 
crags' of Westmoreland. 

Each bound on our way over the sea has taken us nearer 
Ulverstone, our present destination, while we have caught 
glimpses of things which we must presently see and know more 
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about. Ulverstone is a place of considerable business, and very 
attractive. Towering above the town on a grassy hill is a 
monument to the late Sir John Barrow, a gentleman of consider- 
able fame both in literature and otherwise. Not very far from 
the town, seated i*ight in the cliff which stands at the mouth of 
the bay (Ulverstone cosily resting inside), is a splendid castel- 
lated building, known as Conishead Priory. Its singular beauty 
and eagle's nest-like position have won for it the title of * The 
Paradise of Fumess'; from whence, kind reader, you will 
gather that not a great way off are the stately ruins of Fumess 
Abbey, a noble and sombre pile, grand amid its decay, and 
remarkable for the luxuriant growth of the deadly nightshade 
within its demesne. Did the monks of old cultivate and use it, 
and for as innocent a purpose, as do the daughters of Italy P 

But our business here is to see the house where George Fox, 
the founder of the Society of Friends, courted Margaret Fell, 
and where the first Quakers' Meeting-House in England was 
built under his direction ; so we must not be idle, for there is 
much to see and muse about. 

While we are journeying to these spots, we must needs take 
up the story of George Fox's life until we reach the point that 
connects him with this particular neighbourhood. 

In July, 1624, Drayton-in-the-Clay, Leicestershire, had the 
honour of becoming his birthplace, his father being a poor 
weaver. He was early apprenticed to a son of St. Crispin, and 
from the after evidence we very naturally conclude that his 
success in obtaining a knowledge of his business was about 
equal to Dr. Carey's. Certain it is that he twice broke his inden- 
tures and wandered away from his home. Travelling along in 
a leathern doublet, indicating his associations, he by-and-by 
reached London, where he was discovered by his friends, and 
induced to return home. 

In 1647, the second occasion of his more effectual ' strike,' 
his allegiance to St. Crispin was completely severed. 

For more than three years he had been going from clraroli 
to chapel, and from chapel to church, vainly striving to obtain a 
solution of his religious difficulties. Racked by the gibing couxu 
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sels of rollicking clergymen, and the lifeless comfort of tlie dis- 
senting divines, at nineteen he had for himself solved the mystery 
of the higher life, and begun to dream dreams, see visions, and 
cast out devils. Macaulay says he was a youth of pure morality, 
grave, perverse, with a labouring man's education (such as it 
was two hundred and fifty years ago), and an intellect too much 
disordered for liberty, but not sufficieAtly so for Bedlam. This 
is a shallow criticism ; but we rejoice in the knowledge that 
George Fox was groping towards the light ; he saw * men as 
trees walking '; and when he had given up disturbing congre- 
gations, and by constant fasting and prayer, and an earnest study 
of the Scriptures, had obtained something like a clear view of 
his true mission ; when he stands forth in the public market- 
place, declaiming against the vices of the day, and exhorting to 
a moral and religious course ; when he endures frequent im- 
prisonment as the reward, we cannot but admire his sterling 
heroism. 

In 1647 his public ministry began in Dukinfield and Man- 
chester, and thenceforward he was constantly going from place 
to place, preaching and propagating his convictions, except wJten 
in prison. This must have been very frequently ; he was well 
acquainted with most of the prisons in the country. 

In 1650 we find him arraigned at the Derby Assizes, before 
Mr. Justice Bennet, who. Fox says, * was the first to call us 
Quakers, because I bid them tremble at the word of the LordJ 

About this time, doubtless, ' the first meeting ' was held in 
London, in a house subsequently known as the 'Bull and Mouth,' 
Aldersgate Street. It was some twenty years after that the 
celebrated disturbance took place in Gracious (afterwards Grace- 
church) Street, in which William Penn played the leading part. 

But we have come upon a rude little farmhouse, standing 
in a bleak and barren situation. It displays little to attract the 
tourist, while presenting many points round which the student 
might linger or the preacher muse. Here lived Margaret Fell, 
widow of one Judge Fell, who, having espoused Fox's cause, 
welcomed him to her home. 

From this place he was twice conveyed ^o Lancaster Castle 
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as a pr'aoner and on one occason Dame Fell went on foot to 
London to beg for mercj- Perhaps the kno ledge of this c r. 
rnms anoe by and by a t ened the stout Lea t of George Fox 
However t s clear that hard bj Dame Fell s house in the year 




1C52, and aided doubtless by her purse, Fox projected and super- 
intended the erection of the first Quakers' Meeting-house in 
England. 

The times of his incarcerations at Lancaster are fixed in 
IGOO and 16G4. The first occasion furnishes a story that is 
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aimost without a parallel. He was arrested in this cottage-house, 
removed in no tender manner to Lancaster, and there, before the 
local justices, proposed to be transferred to the highest court in 
London. But the expense of sending him thither was too great, 
so Fox was asked to give a pledge that on a given day he would 
appear at Westminster. This he declined to do, but gave his 
word that so soon as circumstances would permit, he would 
surrender himself at Westminster. He subsequently fulfilled 
his promise, and appeared in the King's Bench, The judges 
adjourned the hearing of his case to the day following, and 
meanwhile ordered him into the custody of the marshal. This 
officer declared, however, that the house was full, and he could 
not find room for him. Whereupon the judge asked Fox if he 
would appear the next day at ten o'clock. * Yes,* said he, * if the 
Lord give me strength.' He did appear, and though imprison- 
ment followed, he was subsequently liberated by royal warrant. 

. About the year 1666, in one of his intervals of liberty, George 
Fox and Margaret Fell were married after the manner of their 
people. Subsequent to this he twice visited the continent of 
' Europe, and also America. 

He deemed it his duty to wait upon the Lord Protector 
Cromwell, and subsequently to remonstrate by letter with him 
against the cruelties practised upon the * Friends.' The scene 
of the interview in the palace at Hampton Court must have been 
a very remarkable one. It has been made to tell its own story 
on the almost breathing canvas. 

It was Fox's boast that * hireling priests and hypocritical 
people ' fled in terror when it was said, * The man in leather 
breeches is coming.' For forty- three years he wandered up and 
down preaching. His following was so numerous that in 1683 
as many as seven hundred Quakers were said to be confined in 
English prisons. Their enemies were found equally among both 
Churchmen and Dissenters. 

George Fox died November 13th, 1690. Multitudes — ^not 
lis own followers only — ^followed the body from the Meeting- 
house in Gracechurch Street to its last resting-place in the 
Friends' burial ground, Coleman Street, Bunhill Row. Several 
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addresBes were delivered at tlie grave, among which fliat of 
William Penn ia perhaps tLe beet. He eajs, ' George Fox had 
an exiraordinar^ gift in opening the Scriptures, hot above bH 
he excelled in prayer ; .... be was of an innocent life ; . . . . 
a most mercifnl man, aa ready to fotf^ve as unapt to ^ve or 
take an offence ; .... an incessant labourer, as unwearied as 
undaunted in his services for God and for His people ; no more to 
be moved to fear than to wrath ; . . . . civil beyond all forms of 
breeding ; very temperate ; eating little amd slewing less, though 
a bulky person.' 




JOHN BUNYAN. 




XVT. 

iOHN BtrNTAN was bora in 1628, at the village 
I of Elstow, aboat two miles from Bedford. His 
father waa a tinker. Of his boyhood very little 
a known. He appears to have beeu sent to school, 
and taught to read and write; whatever else he 
may have learned, he says he soon lost ' even almoxt 
utterly.' ' It is stated,' aaya Southey, ' that he was 
bred to the baainesa of a brazier, and worked as a 
jonmejmau in Bedford.' In bis yonth he had several narrow 
escapes from death, which appear to have made a deep impres- 
sion npon his morbid mind. Once he fell into a creek, and once 
out of a boat into the river Onse, near Bedford, and each time 
■was barely saved from drowning. One day an adder croaaed hia 
path ; he stunned it with a sticic, and plncked out the tongne, 
which he anpposed to be the Bting, with hia fingers, 'by mtviki. 
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act,' he says, * had not God been merciful nnto me, I might by 
my desperateness have brought myself to my end.* 

Another circumstance which more than the rest impressed 
him, was one which occurred whilst he was a soldier in the army 
of the Parliament ; for it will be remembered that Bunyan lived 
during one of the most critical and eventful periods of English 
history, from the time of the first Charles to that of the second 
James. It would appear to have taken place when he was about 
seventeen years old. He had been drawn out to go to the siege 
of Leicester ; another soldier of the same company wishing to go 
in his stead, Bunyan consented to the exchange ; the substitute, 
whilst standing sentinel at the siege, was shot through the head 
with a musket- ball. 

Bunyan married shortly after the siege of Leicester, when 
he was about nineteen. He includes this event in the list of his 
mercies, inasmuch as he was led *to light upon a wife* whose 
father was a godly man, who reproved vice both in his own house 
and amongst his neighbours, and had led a strict and holy life 
both in word and deed. As her marriage portion she brought 
him two books, which her father left her at his death : The Plain 
MarCs Pathway to Heaven, and The Practice of Piety, by Bayly, 
Bishop of Bangor. 

Bunyan's moral character for the first twenty years of his 
life is a matter of question ; that is, as to the degree of wicked- 
ness of which he was guilty, for no one pretends that he led a 
praiseworthy life. Some say that he was a thorough reprobate ; 
others, that he was a commonplace, ordinary sort of sinner, 
neither better nor worse than his neighbours. Southey considers 
that the most appropriate epithet to be applied to him is * black- 
guard,' meaning thereby one of those loose and idle characters 
to be seen lounging about the streets and lanes on fine Sunday 
afternoons, whose conversation abounds with oaths and all man- 
ner of filthiness, who are the annoyance of respectable people, 
and who excite grief and pity in the breast of the Christian. 
What is known of him is, that he was foremost in mischief and 
wickedness, being possessed of great energy ; that he was usually 
to be found on the Sunday afternoons playing pitch and toss, or 
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• 
some similar game, on the village green ; that he showed great 

disregard for all religious observances; and that he obtained 

proficiency above all his fellows in cursing and swearing ; so much 

so that on one occasion a woman, who was herself a very loose 

and ungodly wretch, hearing him * cursing, swearing, and playing 

the madman,' told him that it made her tremble to hear him, and 

that * he was the ungodHest fellow for swearing that ever she heard 

in all her life ; and that by thus doing he was able to spoil all 

the youth in the whole town if they came but in his company.' 

He says, * It put me to secret shame before the Grod of heaven ; 
wherefore, while I stood there, and hanging down my head, I 
wished with all my heart that I might be a little child again, 
that my father might learn me to speak without this wicked 
way of swearing ; for, thought I, I am so accustomed to it that 
it is vain for me to think of a reformation.' But to his own 
surprise that reformation was effected. He was not given to 
drunkenness or licentiousness. He would seem to have received 
some religious instruction either from his parents or others, for 
though he was living in this state of ungodliness, his mind was 
far from being at rest. He possessed a vivid fancy, and was 
subject to vehement emotions, and these, operating in conjunc- 
tion with the escapes we have mentioned, and some alarming 
sermons he heard, produced a most unenviable state of feeling. 
He had strange and frightful dreams. * Often,' he says, * after 
1 had spent this and the other day in sin, I have in my bed been 
greatly afflicted, while asleep, with the apprehensions of devils 
and wicked spirits, who still, as I then thought, laboured to 
draw me away with them.' His waking reflections were not less 
terrible. He was led to imagine that it was too late for him to 
think of turning from wickedness, for Christ would not forgive 
him ; despair took possession of his mind, and he reasoned thus : 

* My state is surely miserable ; miserable if I leave my sins, 
and but miserable if I follow them.* He continues: 'Despair 
did so possess my soul, that I was persuaded that I could never 
attain to other comfort than what I should get in sin ; for heaven 
was gone already, so that on that I must not think. Wherefore 
I found within me great desire to take my fill of sin, still study- 
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ing "wliat sin was to be committed, that I might taste the sweet- 
ness of it, lest I shonld die before I had mj desires/ 

How strikingly the expressions here uttered contrast with 
those he used later in life ! — such, for instance, as this, after hear- 
ing a sermon on the text, * Behold, thou art fair, my love *: 
* Then I began to give place to the Word, which, with power, 
did over and over make this joyful sound in my heart. Thou art 
My love ; thou art My love ; and nothing shall separate thee from 
My love * ! or this : * 0, methought, Christ, Christ ! There was 
nothing but Christ that was now before my eyes. I was not for 
looking upon this and the other benefits of Christ apart, as of 
His blood, burial, or resurrection, but considering Him as a whole 
Christ, as He is when all these, and all other His virtues, rela- 
tions, offices, and operations met together, and that He sat on 
the right hand of God in heaven. Now Christ was all ; all my 
righteousness, all my sanctification, all my redemption ! ' 

Referring to the two books his wife brought him as her only 
portion, he says : * Wherefore these books, though they did not 
reach my heart to awaken it about my soul and sinful state, yet 
they did beget within me some desires to reform my vicious life, 
and fall in very eagerly with the religion of the times, — to wit, 
to go to church twice a day, and that, too, with the foremost ; 
and there very devoutly both say and sing as others did, yet 
retain my wicked life. But, withal, I was so overrun with the 
spirit of superstition, that I adored, and that with great devotion, 
even all things, — the high place, priest, clerk, vestment, service, 
and what else belonging to the church ; counting all things holy 
that were therein contained, and especially the priest and clerk ; 
most happy, and without doubt greatly blessed, because they 
were the servants, as I then thought, of God, and were principal 
in the temple to do His work therein.* So strong was this super- 
stitious feeling, that had he * but seen a priest, though never so 
sordid and debauched in his life, his spirit would fall under him ; 
and he could have lain down at their feet and been trampled 
upon by them, their name, their garb and work did so intoxicate 
and bewitch him.' 

His conscience, though seared, was not silenced ; his hearty 
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tbongli rebellious, was not completely Hardened. The impression 
caused by the woman's rebuke of his swearing was the beginning 
of a new era in his life. Soon after he had a conversation with 
a poor man about religious matters, which resulted in his com- 
mencing to study the Bible for liimself . In this he took much 
pleasure, and this, to the amazement of his neighbours, produced 
a complete change in his life and conversation ; but he says he 
was a poor painted hypocrite, who did all to be seen and well 
spoken of by men. His conscience became tender. Things which 
before he had indulged in and enjoyed he now forsook. 

He had been very fond of bell-ringing, and he had a hard 
struggle to tear himself from it. He would stand and watch the 
ringers, though he had a secret feeling that even that was incon- 
sistent with a religious profession. He was afraid the bell might 
fall upon him, so he stood under a beam ; but even there did not 
deem himself safe, thinking it might in falling strike the opposite 
wall, and rebound against him. His next move was to the 
steeple-door, imagining that there he could easily slip out in 
case of need ; but then he fancied that the steeple itself might 
fall upon him. Soon after this he gave up dancing. It was a 
^uU year before he could do so entirely ; but in this, as in every- 
thing else which he deemed his duty, he had much satisfaction 
in thinking that no man in England could please God better 
than he, though, as he afterwards confesses, * Poor wretch that 
I was, I was all this time ignorant of Christ, " and going about 
to establish my own righteousness," and had perished therein 
had not Grod in His mercy shown me more of my state by nature.' 
One day he was tinkering in the streets of Bedford when he 
heard three or four poor women talking over their religious 
experience. They spoke of a new birth, how their naturally 
miserable state was shown to. them, of the love of God in Christ 
Jesus, of the direful assaults of Satan, of the assistance God 
gave them in the hour of temptation, of His ' exceeding great 
and precious promises,' — of those things which none but experi- 
mental Christians know. Bunyan felt this. They spoke in 
language unfamiliar to him, of feelings which he did not partake, 
of joys which he knew not, of trials which he had not endured. 
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of hopes which he could not entertain. He was a ' brisk talker 
in the matter of religion/ but these things were ' far above his 
reach.' The women 'spake with snch an appearance of grace 
that they were to him as if they had found a new world, as if 
they were people that dwelt alone and were not tQ be reckoned 
amongst their neighbours.' He frequently sought their company, 
and had many conversations with them. 

One of the first effects of this was that he read the Bible with 
new eyes. Its truths appeared to him in a dilEerent light. The 
Epistles of St. Paul, which before were distasteful to him, he 
now studied with delight and profit. This led him to see that he 
lacked wisdom and knowledge. He knew not his own position ; 
he knew not God, the requirements of His law, the mystery of 
redemption, the doctrines of justification and sanctification. 
What he wanted was the teaching of the Holy Spirit. He 
doubted whether he did indeed possess faith, but it was a doubt 
which he could not bear, being certain that without faith he 
must perish. To decide this point he was tempted to try if he 
could work a miracle. He would say to the puddles, * Be dry '; 
to the dry places, * Be ye puddles.' But before attempting it he 
would first ask God to make him able. Then he thought that 
if he prayed and failed it would be a clear sign that he had no 
faith. So he abandoned the idea. 

The women we have mentioned were members of a Baptist 
congregation, of which John Giffard was pastor. Bunyan united 
himself to them. Our space will not permit us to give a sketch 
of Giffard's life, though we should have liked to do so, as he 
exercised considerable influence over our * representative man.' 
Suffice it to say that he was at one time a major in the King's 
army ; when the army of the Parliament became victorious, he 
was condemned to the gallows ; he escaped through the sleepi- 
ness of his sentinels, lay in a ditch three days, was for a long 
time concealed, then commenced the practice of physic. He led 
a most corrupt, profligate, and reckless life ; was a great gambler 
and drinker ; was eventually stopped short in his career of vice, 
became a new man, and was in course of time elected pastor of 
a Baptist congregation. 
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One day Buiiyan liad a vision, or waking dream, in which 
some think they can detect the germ of the TilgrMs "Progress, 
He fancied he saw a high mountain, around which ran a wall. 
On one side of the wall were the righteous, and the sun shone 
upon them, and the place was pleasant and desirable ; on the 
other, where he stood, were frost and snow and dark clouds, and 
he was shivering and shrinking with the cold. He strongly 
desired to pass through this wall, and eagerly sought an opening, 
but for a long time in vain. . At last he espied a very narrow gap, 
through which he attempted to pass. He struggled long with- 
out success, until his strength was nearly spent. At length he 
managed to get his head through, then his shoulders and his 
whole body, at which he felt exceeding glad. His interpretation 
of the dream was this : The Mountain was the Church of Grod, 
the Sun the comfortable shining of His merciful Face, the Wall 
was the Word, and the Gap was Jesus Christ. It showed him, 
moreover, that none but those who were truly in earnest and 
willing to leave the wicked world behind could enter in. 

He was now very frequent in prayer, both at home and abroad. 
But two doubts troubled him much; one was, whether he was 
elected or not ; the other, whether the day of grace was not gone 
by. Bunyan was perplexed with the doctrine of election: it 
nearly drove him mad. His weary soul longed for the peace of 
God ; he saw his lost condition, he quailed at the horrible pros- 
pect before him, he yearned for ilBst ; when, as though a paralysis 
had seized his mind, his strength was taken from him, he was 
laid prostrate, and *m the gall of bitterness* he exclaimed, * How 
can I tell that I am elected ? and what if I should not be ? O 
Lord, what if I should not indeed ! " It may be that you are 
not," said the tempter. " It may be so indeed," thought I. 
" Why, then," said Satan, " you had as good leave off and strive 
no further." ' Many weeks was he in this fearful state when, as 
he was about * giving up the ghost of all his hopes,* he found 
consolation in a text in one of the Apocryphal books, Ecclesiaticus 
ii. 10 : * Look at the generations of old, and see ; did evpr any 
trust in the Lord, and was confounded ? ' He was a little daunted 
at not finding it in one of the canonical books ; but, as he sensibly 
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reasoned, it was the snm and substance of many other promises, 
so he took comfort from it. Bat then he was perplexed with the 
other donbt, ' How if the day of ^prace be past ? ' This thought 
caused him great distress. ' What if the good people of Bedford, 
who were already converted, were all that were to be saved in 
those parts ? ' Then he was too late, for they had got the bless- 
ing before him. * O that I had turned sooner I ' he cried. * O 
that I had turned seven years ago ! To think that I should 
trifle away my time till my soul and heaven were lost ! ' But 
these fears also were removed by that passage being brought to 
his mind in which, after being sent ' into the streets and lanes ' 
to ' bring in the poor and the maimed, the halt and the blind,' 
the servant returned, saying, ' Lord, it is done as Thou hast com- 
manded, and yet there is room.' These, he says, were sweet 
words to him : and he thought that when Christ spoke them He 
knew that he and such as he would come ; poor sinners in doubts 
whether there was room for them in His bosom, and that He left 
this record that they might find help in this vile temptation. 

Bunyan had a very vivid imagination, an exuberant fancy ; his 
sensibility was morbid, his excitement at times vehement. This 
led him into strange difficulties. Sometimes he heard voices as in a 
dream, sometimes imaginary conversations without sounds, which 
made, nevertheless, deep impressions. Once it was as though 
some one had said to him, ' Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath 
desired to have you * ; and though he knew that the voice was 
from within, yet it was to him so distinct and loud, that many a 
time he thought it was some man calling to him. 

His temptations assumed different forms. Now they took 
the shape of blasphemy and unbelief. He was in this horrible 
state of mind about a twelvemonth. In reading the Scriptures, 
attending meeting and in prayer, he was sorely tried. In all 
these temptings and suggestions of Satan, Bunyan's only conso- 
lation was in knowing that he did not consent thereto, but resisted 
them ; his only refuge was in prayer, and his heart sent forth 
inexpressible groanings : his only hope and comfort were in the 
precious promises with which the Word of God abounds. The 
Epistles, which before were distasteful to him, were now sources 
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of happiness ; and as he read those sayings of St. Paul, ' If God 
be for us, who can be against us ? ... I am persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principaKties, nor powers,' 
the balm of consolation was ponred into his wounded sonl. 

He now fell in with Luther's Gommentary on the Qalatian , 
which he preferrefd before all the books he had ever seen, the 
Bible excepted, as fittest for a wounded conscience. He had 
perused but a little way in it when he found his own experience 
so largely and profoundedly handled that it might have been 
written out of his own heart. 

But though Bunyan had, as he thought, scaled the Hill 
Difficulty, though he imagined he was dwelling in Beulah, though 
he believed he had a direct revelation of his acceptance from 
heaven, and though he now ' desired to depart, and to be with 
Christ,* his troubles were not yet over. A temptation now 
assailed him to part with Christ, to exchange Him for the things 
of this life, for anything. For a twelvemonth he was not rid of 
it one day in a month, nor sometimes for one hour in many sue 
ceeding days, unless in his sleep. As fast and as often as Satan 
said, * Sell Him,* he would answer, * I will not, I will not, I will 
not ; no, not for thousands, thousands, thousands of worlds ! * 

But this state of things was to come to an end. The purpose 
lur which the temptations were permitted was accomplished. He 
was to enter the haven of rest. 

He again applied himself to a study of the Scriptures, to 
those parts which had before most terrified him ; he was led to 
see that his sin was not wilful, not open, not deliberately put in 
practice, and one day the words, *Thy righteousness is in heaven,' 
occurred to his mind, and he saw with the eyes of his soul Jesus 
Christ at Grod's right hand, as his righteousness. He was shortly 
afterwards baptized by immersion in the river Ouse, and was 
formally admitted into fellowship with Giffard's congregation. 
Bunyan had been one of the most miserable men in existence, he 
was now one of the happiest. 

Bunyan lived in troublous times. A year after the death of 
Giffard (in 1666), the congregation resolved, that * some of the 
brethren (one at a time) to whom the Lord had given a gift, be 
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called forth and encouraged to speak a word in the Cliurcli for 
mutual edification.' Bunjan was one of those called- upon. He 
entered upon the work with much diffidence and fear. At first 
his labours were occasional. He preached in the neighbouring 
villages with great acceptance. Hundreds came from all parts 
to hear him. He also became entangled in a controversy with 
the Quakers ; but for this he had no liking, though it pleased 
him much to contend for the word of faith and the remission of 
sins by the death of Christ. He desired to get into * the darkest 
places in the country,* so he went about from place to place. 
But he met with much opposition. The Presbyterian ministers 
who were in possession of livings ' could not bear with the teach- 
ings of an illiterate tinker, and an unordained minister '; and in the 
year 1657 an indictment was preferred against him at the assizes, 
for preaching at Eaton. This was during the time of Cromwell. 
It was rumoured that Bunyan was a wizard, a Jesuit, a highway- 
man ; and other aspersions were cast upon his moral character. 

But his more serious troubles did not commence until the 
Eestoration. The country was then in a most unsettled state. 
The Grovemment became alarmed and suspicious, and severe 
measures were resorted to in self-defence. Bunyan being a Non- 
conformist, was regarded as a dangerous person. He was known 
to be hostile to the restored Church, and had served in the Parlia- 
mentary army. He still followed his business ; and it was thought 
that tinkering and preaching were incompatible. He was accord- 
ingly arrested when preaching in a private house at Samsell. 
Though he knew of the intention to seize him, he would neither 
give up the meeting nor attempt to escape, lest by so doing * he 
should make an ill savour in the country.' He was taken before 
Justice Wingate, and when asked why he could not be content to 
follow his calling and not break the law, he replied that he could 
both follow his calling and pi:each too. Two sureties were 
required ; they were ready, but as he declared he would not desist 
from preaching, they were not accepted. He was committed to 
Bedford jail until the quarter sessions, and though offered liberty 
if he would promise not to call the people together, he refused to 
do so. 
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Seven weeks afterwards the seaBions were held ; Banyan was 
indicted as a peraon who ' deviliahlj and perniciously abstained 
from coming to clmroh to hear Divine service, and who was a 
common upholder of several nnlawfnl meetings and conventicleB, 
to the great diatnrbance and distraction of the good snbjecte of 
this kingdom.' Banyaa defended himself with great vigonr and 




ivith some bigotry. He assailed the Church of England, the 
Prayer-book, and the priests. He vindicated from the Scriptures 
his right to preach. He was sentenced to be imprisoned for three 
months, and if, at the expiration of that term he did not attend 
church and give up preaching, he was to be banished the realm, 
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and should he be found in it again without special license from 
the Eang, he must be hanged. He replied that if he was out of 
prison to-day, by the help of God he would preach ag^ain to- 
morrow. He was taken to jail, and remained there three months. 
At the end of that time the Clerk of the Peace went to see him. 
and try to persuade him to obedience. He told Bunyan he might 
exhort privately, but must not call the people together. To Hub 
he would not agree, and argued that if he might speak to two be 
might to four, to eight, to any number ; but to show that there 
was no harm in his sermons, he was willing to give his notes to 
any one, as he desired to live in peace and submit to the present 
authority. 

Shortly afterwards the coronation of Charles II. took place. 
Further proceedings were suspended in consequence of a procla- 
mation which allowed persons to sue for pardon during twelve 
months from that day. At the next assizes his wife petitioned 
that his case might be taken into consideration, but it would 
seem with more zeal than discretion. Sir Matthew Hale was 
one of the judges, and from him she received more kindly treat- 
ment than from the others. She pleaded that he had a wife and 
four small children, one of whom was blind, and that whilst 
he was in prison they had nothing to live upon but the charity 
of good people. But as Bunyan remained in the same mind, 
nothing could be done for him. He continued in prison for 
twelve years, but did not suffer any great additional hardship. 
He was fortunate in his jailer, who placed great confidence in 
him, and, it is said, committed the management of the prison to 
him. He supported his family by making tagged thread laces. 
He was allowed the free use of books and writing materials, and 
it was whilst in this confinement that he wrote his immortal 
Filgrim's Progress, He had with him his Bible and Foxe's 
Book of Martyrs, both of which he studied attentively. His 
feverish enthusiasm spent itself, and the asperity of his feelings 
softened. During the last four years of his imprisonment his 
name appears as having regularly attended the Baptist chapel. 
His character had commanded respect, and his books attracted 
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general notice ; amongst others, that of Dr. Barloir, Bishop of 
Lincoln, throngh whose instramentality his liberation is supposed 
to have been effected 

The remainder of his hfe passed amoothlr Eii fnends 




Tjnilt him a chapel, in which he preached to large congregations. 
He visited London once a year; and if onljr a day's notice were 
g^ven at the meeting.honse in Sonthwark, where he nsoally 
preached, it would not hold half the people that came. As many 
as three thouBaud were gathered on Snndays, and twelve huii.- 
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dred on week nighte, or dark winter mornings at seven o'olock. 
He pnblislied books or tracts to the number of sixty. He again 
became engaged in a controversj' witb some of his Baptist 
brethren, in wHcb be exhibited a meek and tolerant spirit. One 
of his biographers sajs that ' besides bis yearly Tisit to London, 
be made stated circnita into other parts of England ; he exerted 
himself to relieve the temporal wants of those who were suffer- 
ing as Konconformiata nnder oppressive laws ; be administered 
diligently to the sick agd the afflicted, and snocessfally employed 
bis influence in reconoaing differences among professors of the 
Gospel, and tbna prevented many disgraceful and burdensome 
litigations.' He died in London, August Slat, 1G88, aged sixty. 
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^OHK HOWE was horn at Loughborough, in the 
n county of Leicester, on May 17tfa, 1630 ; of which 
place his father was the worthy minister. But 
^ Archbishop Laud, who had settled him in that 
parish, afterwarda ejected him, on account of hia 
attachment to the Pnritana. By the rigour of that 
prelate and the ecclesiastical courta, several saintly 
and excellent men were driven into exile ; among whom 
was the father of the subject of this memoir, who went into 
Ireland, taking his son with him, who was then but a child. 
After a short residence there, they were obliged to qnit that 
oonntry on account of the war, which continued for some yeara 
after the execrable massacre of 1641 ; and returning into Eng. 
land, they settled in Lancashire, where Mr. Howe went through 
the first rudiments of learning and the stndy of the langu^es ; 
in which he made so great progress, that he was sent early to 
Christ College, Cambridge. Here he became acquainted with 
several persons famous in the learned world; particularly Dr. 
Cudworth, aathor of a celebrated work, The Intellectaal Syetem 
of the Universe. He continued at Cambridge till he took the 
degree of B.A., and then removed to Oxford. 

In this celebrated University, he so distinguished himself in 
learning and acquired so great a repntatiou for many excellent 
qualities, that he was elected Fellow of Mt^alen College, of 
which the famous Dr. Thomas Goodwin waa at that time 
President. 

In 1652, he took the degree of M.A. ; having gone through 
a course of philosophy, studied the heathen moralists, the 
writings of the schoolmen, and several systems of the Reformers 
and the Divines who succeeded them : but, as ho signified to a 
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friend, he had thoroughly studied the Sacred Scriptures, and 
from thence had drawn up a body of divinity for himself, which 
he saw very little reason afterwards to vary from in compliance 
with the schemes of others. 

After taking his last degree, Mr. Howe became a preacher, 
and was ordained by Mr. Charles Herle, at Winwick, in Lan- 
cashire. In his parish there were several chapelries, and the 
ministers who officiated in them assisted at the ordination, and 
joined in laying hands upon Mr. Howe ; which made him often 
say that few, in modern times, had so truly primitive an ordina- 
tion as he had. 

In a little time he was called to Great Torrington, in Devon- 
shire, where he exercised his ministry with much diligence and 
success. There he had a numerous congregation, and a very 
flourishing Christian Society under his care, and thought of 
Uving and dying with them. 

He married in 1654. Some time after this event, Mr. Howe, 
having occasion to take a journey to London, was detained there 
longer than he purposed. He had the curiosity to go, one Lord's 
day (the last he intended to continue in town), to the chapel at 
Whitehall. Cromwell espied out Mr. Howe in the auditory, and 
knew him by his garb to be a country minister ; and thinking 
he discerned something more than ordinary in his countenance, 
he sent a messenger to him, to desire to speak with him when 
the worship of God was over. Upon his coming to him, Crom- 
well requested him to preach before him the Lord's day follow- 
ing. Mr. Howe was surprised with the unexpected invitation, 
and modestly desired to be excused. But Cromwell told him it 
was vain to attempt to excuse himself, for he would have no 
denial. Mr. Howe pleaded that, having despatched what business 
he had in town, he was tending homewards, and could not be 
absent longer without inconvenience. Cromwell inquired what 
great damage he was liable to sustain by tarrying a little longer. 
Mr. Howe replied that his people, who were very kind to him, 
would be uneasy, and think he neglected them. Cromwell 
promised to write to them himself, and send one down to them 
to supply his place, and actually did so ; and Mr. Howe stayed 
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and preached as he was desired. But when he had given him 
■one eermon, Cromwell pressed for a second, and after that, a 
third ; and at last, after a great deal of free conrersation in 
private, nothing lees woald serve him than to hare Mr. Howe as 
his domestio chaplain. In vain did Mr. Howe do all in his 
power to be excused, that he might retnm to his people at 




Torrington, for no denial wonld be admitted. At length, thongU 
with great reluctance, he was prevailed upon to comply, and 
removed with hia family to Whitehall, where several of his 
children were bora. In this difficult station he endeavoured to 
be faithful and to keep a good conscience. And, as an argument 



^w. 
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of Ills uncommon caution, it was observed by several, that th^re 
was hardly any other man in an eminent public station in these 
critical times and admitted to the knowledge of so many secrets, 
who was so free from censure in the changes which followed. 
He did not exert his influence with those who then had the 
management of affairs in their hands, either to the enriching of 
himself or the doing of ill offices to others, though of known 
different sentiments; but readily embraced every opportunity 
of serving the interest of religion and learning, and opposing 
the errors which at that time threatened both. There were 
many to whom Mr. Howe was very serviceable while he con- 
tinued at Whitehall ; and never was he known to be backward 
in assisting any of the royalists or Episcopalians in distress, if 
they were persons of real merit. He befriended several with his 
advice and influence upon their being obliged to appear before 
the Triers, before they were allowed to officiate in public as 
ministers. In short, so generous was Mr. Howe on behalf of per- 
sons of any worth who applied to him, that Cromwell, it is said, 
once freely told him that he had obtained many favours for 
others ; but added, ' I wonder when the time is to come that you 
will move for anything for yourself or your family ? * 

Whilst he continued in Cromwell's family he was often put 
upon secret services ; but they were always honourable, and such 
as, according to the best of his judgment, might be to the benefit 
of the public or particular persons. And when he was once 
engaged, he used all diligence, secrecy, and despatch. In a word, 
he behaved so well in this station, that he had the ill-will of 
few, and the particular friendship of the great and amiable Dr. 
Wilkins, afterwards Bishop of Chester, and several other chief 
supports of real piety and goodness in those times, subsequently 
eminent under the legal Establishment. And though, in some 
degree, he lost the favour of Cromwell, yet that was owing to his 
firmness and integrity in maintaining what he thought to be for 
the honour of God and the Christian religion, in opposition to a 
certain kind of enthusiasm, which Mr. Howe openly and manfully 
opposed. 

On September 3rd, 1668, Cromwell died, and was succeeded 
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by Richard, his eldest son, as Lord Protector. Mr. Howe stood 

in the same relation to the son as he had done to the father ; but 
meddled no more with State affairs. How long he continued as 
chaplain at Court is not certain ; but it is probable not more than 
three months after Cromwell's death. On leaving Whitehall he 
returned to his people at Torrington, and continued his labours 
among them till the Restoration of Charles the Second. This 
memorable event, it is well known, occasioned a general madness, 
as well as universal joy in the nation. The King, being restored, 
made for some time more use than was customary of the Lord- 
Lieutenants and their deputies, to keep the several counties 
of the kingdom in awe. Many were made offenders for a word, 
and the most cautious preachers were accused and censured, 
if they were not intoxicated to the same degree with their 
neighbours. Among the rest, Mr. Howe, though very cautious 
of giving cause of complaint to any, met with some trouble 
in the year 1660, a few months after the Restoration ; which 
appears to have been given him by persons who wished to 
recommend themselves to the favour of those in authority. 

He was informed against by two men, as having delivered 
somewhat seditious, and even treasonable sentiments, in two 
sermons, preached from Galatians yi. 7, 8. But Mr. Howe 
purged himself by no less than one and twenty witnesses, who 
were judicious men, and enjoined upon oath, on his Majesty's 
behalf, to declare the truth of the matter ; and they all cleared 
him from the accusation, and the court accordingly discharged 
him. It is remarkable, that one of the accusers soon left town, 
and was seen there no more ; and the other cut his own throat, 
and was buried at a cross road. 

When things were thought sufficiently prepared for it, at 
length, in 1662, the Act of Uniformity passed the two Houses 
of Parliament ; and it took effect on August the 24th that year. 
On that ever-memorable day, Mr. Howe preached two sermons to 
his people at Torrington (who were all in tears) ; and then 
gave up his position in the Church of England and became a 
silenced Nonconformist. 

In the year 1666, when one of the terrible judgments of God 
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■naa abroad in this nation and made dreadful havoc in the 
capital the h gher powers thought proper to embarrass the "Soa 




confomuats more than ever by the famona Tive Mile Act' 
Happy would it have been for this n&tion, at that time, if, while 
many persons en deaTonred to flee from the ' pestilence ' which 
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'wasted at noon-day/ they had gnarded also against a more 
dangerous plague, that of persecution and uncharitableness ! 
Mr. Howe, with some others took the oath required by the Five 
Mile Act, and so preserved his liberty to travel or reside where 
he pleased ; but continued in the western counties, visiting the 
families of his friends and acquaintance, being ready, wherever 
he came, to do any service he was able. 

The first great work which Mr. Howe published was entitled. 
The Blessedmfiss of the Righteous, 

Some time after this he was earnestly invited, by a person of 
considerable quality, into Ireland, and had generous offers made 
him. He accepted the invitation with the greater readiness, 
and looked upon it as the more providential, because by this 
time he was reduced to narrow circumstances ; which is not at 
all to be wondered at, considering that he had for some years 
been out of any settled employment, and had but a small income 
to support a large family. In the beginning of April, 1671, he 
set sail for Dublin ; and after some time had his whole family 
with him in Ireland, where he lived as chaplain to Lord 
Massarene, in the parish of Antrim, and was treated there with 
all imaginable respect His great learning and truly Christian 
temper and conduct, together with that nobleman's influence 
and interest, procured him the particular friendship of the 
bishop of that diocese; who, together with his metropolitan, 
without demanding any conformity, gave him free liberty to 
preach in the church in that town every Lord's day in the after- 
noon. And it is said that the archbishop, in a pretty full 
meeting of the clergy, told them frankly, that he would have 
Mr. Howe to have every pulpit open to him. 

While he continued here, he manifested, both in his preach- 
ing and conversation, a truly peaceable and Christian spirit; 
and his public and private labours were blessed to the profit of 
many. But Divine Providence did not suffer him to remain 
long in those parts, but soon gave him an opportunity of exer- 
cising his uncommon talents in a larger sphere. For, upon the 
death of Dr. L. Seaman, he had an invitation to come and settle 
in London, and was earnestly pressed to accept the call which he 
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had received from a part of Dr. Seaman's congregatioii. There 
was some difference of opinion about the person whom thej 
should choose ; some being for Mr. Chamock and others for 
Mr. Howe. The latter resolved to make a visit to London that 
he might view and judge of things on the spot. Accordingly, 
with his mind greatly exercised about the event of this afiair, 
which he piously committed to the determination of Divine 
Providence, he entered upon his voyage, and arrived safe in 
London, after having been five years in Ireland. Upon mature 
consideration, he accepted the call that was given him, and 
settled there; and made a quiet and peaceable use of King 
Charles' indulgence. 

In the year 1664, Mr. Howe published his treatise. Of Delight' 
ing in God, which was the substance of sermons he had preaohed 
twenty years before at Torrington, with additions. He dedicated 
them to his old friends, the inhabitants of that town, in a masco^ 
line but most tender and affectionate epistle. In this he gives an 
account of himself which may well make every good man wish 
that such a noble, catholic spirit as his may prevail throughout 
the Christian world. How would the manly and generous soul 
of Howe have rejoiced, had he witnessed the sweet spirit of 
Christian love manifested towards each other in our day by sound 
Christians of various denominations ! 

Mr. Howe, in his frequent conversations with the clergy and 
with persons of distinction in these critical times, manifested 
uniformly a peaceable and healing disposition, often giving it as 
his opinion that an accommodation of matters between the Church 
and Protestant Dissenters would be the most effectual way to 
keep out Popery. Indeed there was serious talk of a compromise 
between the Church and the Dissenters. But all soon came to 
nothing. * The clergy ' (says Bishop Burnet) * gave themselves 
such a loose against the Nonconformists, as if nothing was so 
formidable as that party. So that, in all their sermons. Popery 
was quite forgot, and the force of their zeal was turned almoat 
wholly against the Dissenters.' The change was very greats evea 
in some of the clergy, who before had manifested a generous and 
liberal spirit, and whose names, notwithstanding, ought to be bad 
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iti everlasting remembrance. In short, those were times of great 
warmth and violence. The Dissenters were prosecuted with zeal, 
both in city and country. Penal laws of ancient date, as well as 
modem, were rigorously put in execution, the abolishing of which 
was one of the blessed effects of the glorious Revolution. The 
truth is, that the Church of England became a dupe to that of 
Kome. Not that there were wanting discerning persons who saw 
through the artifice of the Court, which did all it could to set 
Protestants at variance ; Churchmen against Dissenters, and Dis- 
senters against Churchmen, for their mutual destruction. At 
this juncture Mr. Howe published a discourse on Thouglitfulness 
for the Morrow, This was very seasonable, and had a happy ten- 
dency, in those gloomy times,' to compose the minds of good men, 
and to encourage them (as the author expresses it) ' to trust God 
cheerfully with the government of the world, and to live in the 
joyful hope and expectation of a better.* 

In the year following — 1683 — the severest of the penal laws 
were put in execution against the Dissenters. Those who had 
signalised their zeal for civil liberty and the Protestant religion 
were marked out for peculiar vengeance. So great was Howe's 
reputation while in Holland, that the Prince of Orange, soon 
after the great instrument of delivering this country from the 
galling and degrading yoke of Popish slavery, conversed freely 
with him. 

Meantime, King James was making quick advances towards 
the destruction of the Protestant religion and the liberties of 
England. But in 1687 to favour his scheme he published his 
Declaration for Liberty of Conscience. The greatest and best Dis- 
senters wisely refused to concur in an address of thanks to his 
Majesty for that indulgence. Mr. Howe returned to his flock in 
London at their earnest request. 

Upon his arrival in his own country, he was received with 
great joy by his old friends and brethren ; and he resumed with 
pleasure the exercise of his ministry. He was truly thankful for 
a little breathing-time, and endeavoured to improve it to the 
best purposes, and to preserve himself and others from the snares 
which were laid for them. 

02 
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Id 1684, Mr. Howe pablished Ths Redeemer's Tears vt^t over 
Lost Souls. 

At this time his proBpects grew more and more gloomy. He 
therefore accepted Lord Wli^rton's kind and tiiaely invitatJon to 
travel with him. In the coarse of his travels, Mr. Howe had the 
satisfaction of conrersingfreelywithaoiimberof learned Floats 
and Protestant Divines, Lntherans and Calviniste. These oppor- 
tnnitiee, his active, etrong, and well-onltivated mind enabled him 
to improve to eicellent purpose. Bat meanwhile he was greatly 




affected by the melancholy tidings of the swift advances the people 
in England were making towards Popery and slavery. The 
civil degradation to which liis country was hastening he greatly 
lamented. 

Mr. Howe, in all the meetings which the Dissenters held to 
consider how they shoiild act at this jnncture, always declared 
against everything which could give the Fapiate any assistanoe 
in carrying on their designs. And when he was doseted with 
King James he bravely replied that he was a minister of the 
Gospel, and it was his proTince to i^each and endeavour to do 
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good to the souls of men ; but as for meddling with State affairs 
he was as little inclined as he was called to it, and begged to be 
excused. 

But now came the glorious Revolution, by which the fears of 
all true Protestants were dispersed. On this happy occasion the 
Dissenting ministers waited in a body on the Prince of Orange, 
and were introduced by the Lords Devonshire, Wharton, and 
Wiltshire ; at which time Mr. Howe, in the name of the rest, 
made a speech to his Highness. The Prince replied, that as he 
came on purpose to defend the Protestant religion, he would do 
his utmost both to defend it^ and promote a firm union among 
Protestants. The plan which several wise and good men pro- 
posed in order to effect this union included comprehension and 
indulgence. It was well for religions liberty that this plan was 
not adopted ; for the proposed comprehension and indulgence 
would not have secured religious toleration. • This was efPected 
by a memorable Act which received the royal assent May 24th, 
1689. 

In order to prevent mutual slights and dangerous extremes, 
Mr. Howe, soon after the Toleration Act passed, published a 
short piece, entitled, HwtMe Requests to Oonformists and Dis^ 
senters touching their temper and heha/viour towards each other. 

But soon afterwards, unhappy differences arose among the 
Dissenters themselves, occasioned in some. degree by an attempt 
to bring about a union between the Presbyterians and the Con- 
gregationalists. These, already too violent, were greatly height- 
ened by the debates that followed upon the reprinting of Dr. 
Crisp's works. It is well known that the doctor was a rank 
Antinomian. Attempts to moderate these unhappy dissensions 
were made by Mr. Howe and several of his brethren. In 1693 
he published two sermons, preached at the Merchants' Lecture 
in Broad Street, entitled. The Carnality of Christian Contentions, 
The preface to these discourses breathes so heavenly a charity 
and concern for the truly Christian interest, that a very eminent 
divine of the Established Church professed a willingness to lay 
down his life, if such a state of things as is there described might 
obtain among Christians. At length an attempt to exclude Dr. 
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Williams ont of the lectare a.t Pinner'a Hall occaaioned a new 
lecture to be set np at Salter's Hall, in whicli Mr. Howe bore Dr. 
Williams company. After this do further attempts were made 
for a coalition, bnt the heat and strangeness of the contending 
parties abated by degrees, and they learned to keep ap a friendly 
correspondence with each other, making allowance for a diver- 
sity of sentiments. 




Towards the end of William's reign a debate arose, wnich 
lasted for several years, about occasional conformity. Mr. How«, 
having a very enlarged mind and a most catholic spirit, openlj- 
declared for occasional conformity. Nor was be singular in tbia 
respect ; many of bis brethren were of the same sentimenta. 
Bnt when tbo chief magistrate in the City of London bad the 
regalia carried to a Dissenting congregation, it occasioned no 
small clamonr. And when, a bttle after. Sir Tbomaa Abnej, % 
worthy member of Mr. Howe'a congregation, went, in tbe year 
of his mayoralty (1701), \a the public worship of Ood, some. 
times in the Established Church and sometimes among the Dis- 
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senters, an angry pamphlet was published, entitled, An Inquiry 
into the Occasional Conformity of the Dissenters, In this pamphlet 
the practice in question was represented as Yery scandalous. Mr. 
Howe, perceiving the author of the Inquiry to be of a warm 
temper, contented himself with publishing a short reply. Bujb 
the debate grew hotter and hotter, and what was designed as an 
expression of the fervent charity of a catholic spirit by some, 
was called downright hypocrisy by others, and said to be alto- 
gether self -condemning. 

About the year 1702, Mr. Howe manifested an earnest desire, 
in submission to the Divine will, *to depart, and to be with 
Christ.* He had seen enough of the world to feel how unfit a 
place it is to continue in. Besides, he was wasted with several 
diseases, which he bore with great patience and submission to the 
will of his Heavenly Father. His last publication was a discourse 
on Patience, in 1702 ; and this was what he now himself had 
particular occasion for. He discovered no fear of dying, but 
when his end drew near was very cahn. Sometimes the holy joy 
he experienced rose to the highest pitch that mortality could 
bear. In his last illness Richard Cromwell, then an old man, 
hearing that he was near death, came to make him a respectful 
visit and take his final leave of him. Tears were freely shed on 
both sides. He finished his course with joy, April 2nd, 1705. 

He was without question one of the greatest ornaments of 
the age in which he lived, not to a particular party of Christians 
only, but to the Catholic Church. *He seems to have been 
bom ' (says Dr. Calamy) * to support generous principles, a truly 
catholic spirit, and an extensive charity. As to his person, he 
was very tall, and exceedingly graceful. He had a good presence, 
and a piercing but pleasing eye, and there was that in his looks 
and carriage that tended to excite veneration.' He delivered his 
sermons without notes, though not without having well studied 
and digested them before, as appears from his posthumous dis- 
courses. 

If Mr. Howe excelled in any one thing more than another, it 
was in the peaceableness of his temper and his great moderation 
and candour. He was for the union and communion of all visible 
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CliristianB, and for making nothing neoessaiy to Christian com. 
mnnion but what Christ has made necessary, or what is neGessary 
indeed to one being a Christian. He was of opinion that much 
service might be done to the common interest of religion by a 
frank, mutual communication of doubtful thoughts, if such dis- 
quisitions were pursued with more candour and less confidence, 
and without regarding the interest of any party whatsoever. In 
a word, he looked upon the Christian scheme, not as a system of 
opinions or a set of forms, so much as a Divine discipline to 
purify the heart and reform the life. Here he laid the main stress, 
as appears from aU his writings ; and with respect especially to 
disputable things, and the mere appendages of religion, as he 
often caUs them, he was as much for a free inquiry into them as 
any man of that age could be, which does him the greater honour 
when it is considered how little the principles of religious liberty 
and the right of private judgment were understood in those 
days. How happy would it have been for England in that age, 
how happy for the Christian world in all ages, if the same Divine 
and amiable temper had generally prevailed ! 

He was a man of remarkable prudence ; he regarded impru- 
dence as a great immorality. He was very courteous, and never 
could be of the mind of those who reckoned religion and piety 
inconsistent with good breeding. 

In conversation he was generally cheerful and sometimes 
facetious. In brief, John Howe was one of the greatest men in 
one of England's grandest eras. 



WILLIAM PEHN. 




XVIII. 

\\tf IJtegj^HIS great, singular, and intrepid Englishman was 

^K^yMB born in London, in the year 1644. His father, 

*" who was an admiral of some note, not only assisted 

in the capture of Jamaica, during the protectorate 

of Cromwell, but also served with applause under 

the Duke of York. Having distinguished himself 

in a sea-fight with the Dutch, he was knighted, and 

admitted into favour, notwithstanding his zeal during 

the Commonwealth. 

Young Penn completed his education at Christ Church ; and, 
as he then gave a presage of his future greatness, a fond father 
doubtless formed high expectations of so accomplished a son. 
But those hopes were apparently blasted by a most extraordinary 
event, for the Oxonian suddenly became a convert to the doctrines 
of the Quakers, then a new and obscure sect, suspected by the 
royalists and odious to the reigning monarch. The enraged 
parent remonstrated in vain. 

* His father being informed by a nobleman of the danger his 
son was in of being proselyted to Quakerism, remanded him 
home, and he readily obeyed.' The account which immediately 
follows of the reception his father gave him is, not only instruc- 
tive, but further illustrates the character of this eminent man : 

'His father, pressing his (k)nformity to the customs and 
fashions of the times ; he, modestly craving leave to refrain from 
what would hurt his conscience : his father, earnestly entreating 
him, and almost on his knees beseeching him to yield to his 
desire; he, of a loving and tender disposition, in an extreme 
agony of spirit to behold his father's concern and trouble : his 
father, threatening to disinherit him ; he, humbly submitting to 
his father's will therein : his father turning his back on him in 
anger ; he, lifting up his heart to God for strength to suppoi't 
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him in that time of trial. When all endeavonrs proved ineffectual 
to shake his constancy, and his father saw himself utterly disap- 
pointed of his hopes, he could no longer endure him in his sight, 
but turned him out of doors the second time. Thus exposed to 
the charity of his friends, having no other subsistence (except 
what his mother privately sent him), he endured the cross with 
a Christian patience and magnanimity, comforting himself with 
the promise of Christ (Luke xviii. 29, 30). After a considerable 
time, his steady perseverance evincing his integrity, his father's 
wrath became somewhat mollified, so iiiat he winked at his return 
and continuance in his family, and though he did not publicly 
seem to countenance him, yet when imprisoned for being at meet- 
ings, he would privately use his interest to get him released.'* 

William Penn's committal to the Tower was occasioned by a 
work entitled. The SandAj Foundation Shaken, No Gross no Orotan 
was the fruit of his confinement in that fortress. 

On his release he persisted in his former course of life, axid 
preached frequently in public; but notwithstanding this, the 
admiral at length became reconciled to him, and bequeathed him 
his whole property, which was considerable. That very year 
in which the latter died, was rendered memorable by the bold, 
manly, and patriotic conduct of a son, who, notwithstanding the 
singularity and seeming quaintness of his religious opinions, 
would have conferred honour on the noblest family in the king- 
dom. Persisting in his original intentions, and neither swayed 
by worldly interests on one hand, nor alarmed by the fear of a 
very jealous, capricious, and arbitrary government on the other, 
William Penn pursued that career which he considered to be 
pointed out by duty. Although a body of soldiers had taken 
possession of the Meeting-House in Qracechurch Street, August 
15th, 1670, he preached in the immediate vicinity as before. 
On this he was apprehended, committed by the Lord Mayor, 
and tried along with William Mead,t at the Old Bailey, on the 
first, third, fourth, and fifth of September following. 

* Penn's Worksy folio edition, vol. i., pp. 2—4. 

t Mr. Mead had been ori^nally a tradesman in London ; but, dnring the 
civil wars, he, like many others, obtained a commission in the army, and 
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The indictment purported, * that William Penn, and William 
Mead, the latter late of London, linen-draper, with divers persons 
to the jnrors unknown, to the number of three hundred, did 
unlawftilljr assemble, and congregate themselves with force of 
arms, etc., to the distnrbance of the peace of our lord the King : 
and that William Penn, by agreement between him and William 
Mead, did take upon himself to preach and speak, in contempt 
of the said lord the King and of his law, to the great disturbance 
of his peace,' etc. 

The jury persisting in bringing in a verdict of "Not Cfuilty, in 
spite of the threats of the Bench, each of the jury was required 
to answer distinctly to his name ; which being done, and they 
proving unanimous, the Recorder spoke as follows : 

* I am sorry, gentlemen, you have followed your own judg- 
ments and opinions, rather than the good and wholesome advice 
that was given you. Gbd keep my life out of your hands ! But 
for this, the court fines you forty marks a man, and (commands) 
imprisonment until paid.' 

WUlicmi Penn: *I demand my liberty, being freed by the 
jury.' 

Lord Mayor : * No ; you are in for your fines, for contempt of 
the court.' 

Perm : ' I ask if it be according to the fundamental laws of 
England, that any Englishman should be fined, or amerced, but 
by the judgment of his peers, or jury p since it expressly con- 
tradicts the 14th and 29th chapters of the Ghreat Charter of 
England, which says, " No freeman ought to be amerced, but by 
the oath of good and lawful men of the vicinage." ' 

Recorder : * Take him away, take bim away ; take him out of 
court.' 

Penn : * I can never urge the fundamental laws of England, 
but you cry. Take him away, take him away ! But it is now 
order, since the Spanish Inquisition bath so great a place in the 

was known by the appellation of Captain Mead. It is not at ail improb- 
able that he took the same side as William Penn's father ; and, indeed, his 
condact on t>hi8 occasion displays somewhat of the republican intrepidity 
of those days. 
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Recorder's heart. God Almighty, Who is jast, will judge you 
for all these things ! ' 

Both jury and prisoners, for nonpayment of their fines, were 
carried to Newgate. These proceedings, of course, aroused the 
attention of a nation justly jealous of the government of eiuch a 
profligate and arbitrary prince as Charles II., and indignant at 
the conduct of such a judge as Howel. Sir Thomas Smith, 
about a century before, had considered the fining, imprisojoing, 
and punishing of juries to be violent, tyrannical, and contrary to 
the custom of the realm of England ; while the celebrated Sir 
Matthew Hale, who had been Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
and Chief Justice of the King's Bench, in this very reign, 
observed, in his Fleas of the Grown, page 313, that it would be a 
most unhappy case for the judge himself, * if the prisoner's fate 
depended upon his directions, and unhappy also for the prisoner ; 
as if the judge's opinion must rule the verdict, the trial by jury 
would be useless.' • 

Edward Bashel, a citizen of London, whose name deserves to 
be handed down to posterity with applause, immediately sued 
out a writ of Habeds Gorptis, Upon the return, it was stated, 
that he had been committed ' for that, contrary to the law, and 
against full and clear evidence openly given in court, and against 
the direction of the court in matter of law, he, as one of the jury, 
had acquitted William Penn and William Mead, to the great 
obstruction of justice.* This cause was heard in the superior 
courts ; and after a solemn argument before the twelve judges, 
the above was resolved * to be an insufficient cause for fining and 
committing the jury.' They were accordingly discharged, and 
they brought actions for damages. 

Eleven years after this, William Penn bent the whole force 
of his capacious mind to a great and noble undertaking. Having, 
in 1681, obtained from the Crown the grant of a large tract of 
land in America (since named Pennsylvania, after himself) as a 
compensation for the arrears due to him as executor for his 
father, he took over with him a colony of Quakers, and founded 
Philadelphia, or the City of Brethren, in allusion to their union 
and fraternal affection. 
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capacities, as I am to one a husband, and to the rest a father, if 
I should never see you more in this world. 

* My dear wife, remember thou wast the love of my youth, 
and much the joy of my life ; the most beloved, as well as most 
worthy, of all my earthly comforts : and the reason of that love 
was more thy inward than thy outward excellences (which yet 
are many). God knows, and thou knowest it, I can say it was 
a match of Providence's making ; and God's image in us both 
was the first thing and the most amiable and engaging ornament 
in our eyes. Now I am to leave thee, and that without knowing 
whether I shall ever see thee more in this world, take my counsel 
into thy bosom, and let it dwell with thee in my stead while 
thou livest. 

* Ist. Let the fear of the Lord, and a zeal and love to His 
glory, dwell richly in thy heart ; and thou wilt watch for good 
over thyself and thy dear children and family, that no rude, light, 
or bad thing be committed ; else God will be offended, and He 
will repent Himself of the good He intends thee and thine. 

* 2ndly. Be diligent in meetings of worship and business ; 
stir up thyself and others herein ; 't is thy duty and place : and 
let meetings be kept once a day in the family to wait upon the 
Lord, Who has given us so much time for ourselves : and, my 
dearest, to make thy family matters easy to thee, divide thy 
time, and be regular ; 't is easy and sweet ; thy retirement will 
afford thee to do it : as in the morning to view the business of 
the house, and fix it as thou desirest, seeing all be in order ; that 
by thy counsel all may move, and to thee render an account 
every evening. The time for work, for walking, for meals, may 
be certain, at least as near as may be ; and grieve not thyself 
with careless servants, they will disorder thee ; rather pay them 
and let them go, if they will not be better by admonitions : this 
is best to avoid many words, which I know wound the soul, and 
offend the Lord. 

* 3rdly. Cast up thy income, and see what it daily amounts 
to ; by which thou mayest be sure to have it in thy sight and 
power to keep within compass : and I beseech thee to live low 
and sparingly.' 



ISAAC WATTS. 



^^ 




MONUMBST TO IBAiC WATrS IS ABHET FABK. 




SIS. 

STOWJf of considerable importance, whose maritime 
, connections are extensive, whose basy, bustling 
activity affords full development to Engliab energy 
! and indnstry, yet, withal, a remarkably clean town, 
with streets that yon may traverse with pleasure, 
Tf^^ withoat encountering the noiions odours that are 
7 1^ to be met with in London 'below the bridge' and 
elsewhere ; seated on a broad and beautiful eatnary, 
whose clear, pellucid waters go in and out between verdnre-clad 
hills : a town which springs into life and action as the snn bids 
its people ' Good-morrow,' and which falls into silence and rest 
long after its last beams have quivered ont a ' Qood-even ' over 
the darkness of the New Forest : a pleasant and lively halting, 
place for those who jonraey on this way to the Isle of Wight ; 
— so thought the gifted author of the CottTse oj T'i.i«*-, Viia 
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here gently breathed his soul away, — Southampton! Wliat a 
brave old place it is ! with a history going back to the Roman 
occupation, with a story of the descent of the Danes in A. d. 981 ; 
and as for its connection with royalty, why, most other places in 
its presence must stand abashed. This was the holiday place of 
Canute when worn by the cares of his great kingdom. Here the 
fifth Henry prepared for his descent on France. Here mayor 
and corporation (doubtless well informed as to the doings of 
the * Most Holy Inquisition ') obsequiously turned out to receive 
the bridegroom-elect of * Bloody Mary,' Philip, King of Spain. 
These associations we must leave, together with the digression 
we are tempted to make upon the charms of Netley Abbey, on 
the eastern shore of the Southampton Water, and which we 
regret to say has not been rescued from the vandalism Barham 
humorously denounced. 

In a quiet street, but a short distance from the shore, stands 
a house, with a neat piece of green reaching from it to the low 
wall and railing which shut it off from the street. Here, on the 
17th of July, 1674, Isaac Watts was ushered into being. 

We are assured, on the one hand, that his father kept a 
boarding-school, and on the other, that he was a shoemaker ; 
an«i with a very fair recollection of the smalluess of the house, 
and that our hero was the first of nine pledges of the mutual 
affection of his parents, — we rather wonder where the boarders 
were stowed. We incline to agree with Dr. Johnson, that the 
senior Isaac Watts was a worthy * son of the last ' ; and are 
prepared to accept the statement of Dr. Gibbons, his earliest 
biographer, that he was neither indigent nor illiterate. 

While young Isaac was at the breast, his mother sat with 
him on the prison doorstep where his father was confined for his 
stout-hearted adherence to the nonconforming principles he had 
espoused. The persecution of the parents and their mental 
agony must have early penetrated the lad's mind, and given to 
it that impulse which led him hereafter into the foremost rank 
of Nonconformist Divines. Yery early, indeed, did his know- 
ledge of men and things begin to develop. At the tender age of 
four he entered the grammar-school, where, under the Bev. Mr. 
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Pinliom, lie began the stady of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
attaining a marvellons proficiency, and displaying his strong 
religious tendencies. His pecuniary gifts were treasured up for 
the purchase of books, and the hours which much older children 
bestow on the natural pursuit of pleasure, were by him religiously 
devoted to study. 

When not yet eight years old, he wrote some devotional poems 
for the gratification of that fond parent to whom posterity is 
to such a great extent indebted for the formation of so nearly 
perfect a character. We are not surprised, therefore, that the 
family exchequer was taxed to send Isaac, at sixteen, to an 
academy which was considered a good substitute for Oxford or 
Cambridge. The school selected was Mr. Thomas Ro we's, Minister 
of the Independents meeting at Haberdashers' Hall, and among 
his schoolfellows two at least have succeeded in rescuing their 
names from oblivion, — John Hughes, contributor to the Spectator, 
and Dr. Horte, Archbishop of Tuam. Here stayed the scholar- 
poet four years, very largely adding to his store of knowledge, 
and acquiring that grace of diction which begins to mark his 
poems from this period ; and we cannot for a moment doubt that 
his early religious impressions had long ago passed into the 
region of conviction, and from that to decision for Christ. At 
nineteen he * communicated ' with the people at Haberdashers* 
Hall. 

From Mr. Howe's establishment he returned home to South- 
ampton for two years, devoted chiefly to close communing with 
God and study of Holy Writ. Doubtless in wanderings along 
the airy stretch of Above Bar and the High Street, or beside 
the beautiful bay, and lingering about the monastic shades of 
Netley, he acquired that freedom and reach of thought which 
has ennobled him as a thinker, and decked him with the poet's 
crown. 

During this period of retirement the greater part of his 
'hymns' were composed, though from fifteen* to fifty, we are 
told, he was a maker of verses. Some time about the year 1696, 
Providence brought to him an invitation from Sir John Hartopj*. 

♦ Query, from Jive years old. 
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of Stoke Newington, to become tutor to his son. This gentle- 
man was an eminent Nonconformist ; his wife was a daughter of 
General Fleetwood, and grand-daughter of *the crownless 
monarch/ Oliver Cromwell. Sir John paid the greater part of 
the fine levied on Stoke Newington during the * fiscal persecu- 
tions,' viz., £6,000, which in those days was a considerable sum. 
In the funeral sermon preached for him by Dr. Watts, we are 
also informed that he was distinguished for his knowledge of 
the learned world, the arts and sciences, the concerns of the 
nation, and the affairs of Christ's Church, and was a great 
mathematician and astronomer. 

Isaac Watts must therefore have been a most acceptable 
addition to the family. Judging from the after history, the 
utmost cordiality subsisted between him and his pupil. During 
his six years' residence in this household, his famous Logic was 
written. While here he also became the assistant to Dr. 
Chauncey, the minister of the Independent chapel in Mark 
Lane (and subsequently, in the year 1702, his successor), 
preaching his first sermon on his twenty-fourth birthday, an 
event which he solemnly regarded as a * second nativity.* Three 
years* faithful pastorate broke down a constitution that had 
never been allowed to gather strength through the peculiarly 
studious career he had led almost from infancy We conclude 
from its history that the Mark Lane congregation must have 
been one of the wealthiest in London, yet Dr. Watts' stipend 
was not £100 per annum, though he was, not only the most 
popular Independent minister, but the metropolis could not 
boast his equal in any other branch of the Church. Among the 
members of this congregation were the Abneys, as well as the 
Hartopps ; the head of the former family was not less famous in 
his way than Sir John Hartopp. 

Sir Thomas Abney, Knight and M.P., was a city magnate, 
and one of the few corporation dignitaries who had always held a 
high social position. His life commenced under very favourable 
circumstances. He was brought up under the watchful eye of 
his aunt. Lady Bromley. In 1693, being Sheriff of London, he 
received the honour of knighthood at the hands of William III. 
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Seven years later he became Lord Mayor, and wliile in that 
position, being a thorough Protestant, succeeded, in opposition 
almost to the entire corporation, in carrying an address of con- 
gratulation — in effect of confidence — to King William at the 
critical period when the Pretender had been declared King by the 
French monarch. He was also one of the first promoters of the 
Bank of England. 

Sir Thomas at this time resided at Theobald's, Herts, and 
there he invited Dr. Watts' to spend a week in retirement and 
rest. The offer was gratefully accepted, and without in any way 
losing dignity or self-respect, the Doctor became from that time 
the loved and honoured guest of the family for six and thirty 
years. 

Immediately after the visit of Isaac Watts, Sir Thomas 
Abney purchased at Stoke Newington a mansion and grounds. 
The former still stands in Church Street, but the greater part of 
the latter has become the property of the Abney Park Cemetery 
Company. Hither came also Isaac Watts, dividing his time, 
with rare fidelity to his high calling, between his people at Mark 
Lane (and because health often failed him, proposing to remit 
them his munificent stipend of less than £100 per annum), and 
the calm retreat of this then country home. How enjoyable he 
considered his position to be we can gather from the perfect 
freedom of his verses composed there, and the freshness they 
retain even now. In 1722, Sir Thomas Abney died, at the ripe 
age of eighty- two, but this event in no way affected the poet- 
preacher's position. Lady Abney was the daughter of his old 
friend Gunston, and she, with her daughters, specially delighted 
in ministering to his comfort. The summer-house in the grounds 
must almost have been regarded as his of right; it was his favourite 
resort. It is still preserved in a comer of the cemetery. Here 
in summertime, with the scent from 'meadows newly mown,* 
he wrote much, and vastly enjoyed the seclusion. His position 
enabled him to give away in alms one third of his income ; a 
delight which a generous heart only could appreciate. 

In this happy region the Improvement of the Mind was written, 
being an elaboration of several passages in the Essay on the* 
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Human Understanding , of his friend, John Locke. Soon after 
the publication of this work, the Universities of Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen did themselves honour in voluntarily conferring upon 
him the degree of D.D. On this Dr, Johnson very aptly remarks, 
* Academical honours would have more value if they were always 
bestowed with equal judgment./ 

Indeed, the great bibliographer's critique on the life and 
writings of Dr. Watts is altogether so fair and candid that it 
honours alike both reviewer and reviewed. Dr. Watts is described 
as being one of the earliest among the Nonconformists who shone 
as a master of polished diction. His two great prose works have 
achieved a high position, while of his poems the great doctor's 
opinion, with that of others, may be summed up in the words 
smooth, nervous, judicious, touching, eloquent. 

Dr. Watts' sun was beginning to set, the gentle ministrations 
of Lady Abney and her daughters were soon to be needful no 
longer, the six and thirty years of happy tranquillity were closing, 
the summer-house was less frequented, Mark Lane meetings had 
for some time been abandoned, and the charms of poesy began 
to fail. Then comes the limit of the bed-chamber, he being 
no longer able to leave his couch, and the application so often 
addressed to others becomes immediately personal ; yet he dwells 
on the * sweet Cowley,' more than the * awful Calvin.' Hark 
what the Doctor says to Philip Doddridge when asked how he 
does, * Waiting God's leave to die ' ! Wondrous words, and how 
fitting at the close of such a life ! 

Seventy-four years had passed, and the * leave ' came on the 
25th of November, 1748. And so the casket of this rare jewel 
was laid quietly away in Bunhill Fields, among some others 
whom we shall by-and-by find — 

* Nearest the eternal throne.' 
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kjT is something to take a blank mind, and fill it with 
right ideas and principles, so that he who has it 
shall henceforth be able to occupy a station ot 
honour and wealth as long as be lives ; it ia more 
to take a mind in a blank state regarding spiritnal 
realities, and become the means of filling it with 
spiritual ideas and principles, so that its possessor, whea 
called into eteniitj, shall be admitted to the world of thrones 
and dominions, angels and archangels, cherabim and seraphim, 
and ' the spirits of jast men made perfect,' where he shall feel at 
home in the presence of the God of the tmiverse, aod thus reach, 
and enjoy for ever, the highest state of existence of which 
created intelligences are capable. Here we see the noblest work 
' ot God ; and be who is called to be a co-worker with the Deity 
in its performance, has an employment so exalted, that angels 
wonld consider themselves honoured if they were so engaged. 

GeobuuWhitefieid has been called 'the greatest of preachers.' 
Those who lived in the same ^e, and saw and heard him and 
others, said he stood without an eqnal. Ought not his life to be 
made a stndy ? Here, again, we sec piety was the great secret 
of most distinguished succe.ss, in the greatest and best of all 
employments. When about fifteen years old, he put on his bine 
apron, washed mops, cleaned rooms, and became a 'common 
drawer ' in the Bell Inn, which was kept by his mother, in 
Gloncester, h'S native city. When be ta.sted and felt that the 
Lord is gTacions, he became desirous of spending bis life in making 
known the great salvation to peri.sbing sinners, and its attainable- 
ness hy them in this life. He was told it was possible for him 
to realise his desire to be devoted to the ministry, if he went to 
Oxford as a servitor, or ' poor student.' He resolved to try and 
ascend the Hill Difficalty, and he went to the famed city, and 
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afterwards provided for his expenses chiefly by serviDg his fellow- 
collegians. At no distant time afterwards, he became a member 
of the * Holy Clnb/ and was willing to suffer persecution for 
righteousness' sake rather than deny his Saviour, or prove un- 
faithful to his trust. Those who beheld him at that time little 
thought that the * Poor Scholar * would yet become the * Prince 
of Preachers * ; but that came to pass. Like the two Wesleys, he 
felt severely at first * the spirit of bondage ' unto * fear,' but after- 
wards came the * Spirit of adoption,' crying in him, * Abba, 
Father,' and soon the joy of the Lord became his strength. 

When he presented himself to the Bishop of Gloucester for 
ordination he had not a guinea in the world, and in this respect, as 
well as others, he proved himself to be a successor of the Apostles, 
who went forth to execute their commission without scrip or purse. 

He was a most successful evangelist, and has been called the 
John Baptist of Methodism. He felt of the powers of the world 
to come ; and when his views and feelings were embodied in 
human language, and uttered in human ears, many who listened 
called him mad. But people of all classes, from the Society of 
Friends to members of the High Church party, flocked to hear 
him. His popularity soon became so great that had he been 
allowed the use of the churches they could not have contained 
the vast congregations that collected to listen to him ; so he 
made a virtue of necessity, and went out into the highways and 
hedges to compel the multitudes to come in. When he was address- 
ing the Kings wood colliers in the open air, he was reminded of 
his Divine Master, ' who had a mountain for His pulpit, and the 
heavens for a sounding-board.' He blessed God that * the ice was 
broken,' and he had taken the field for the benefit of the poor 
pitmen, who were ready to perish * for lack of knowledge ' ; thus 
he became the first in modern times to break through that formal 
way of preaching the Gospel which * thought it almost a sin to 
try to save souls in any place which had not been consecrated by 
a bishop.' The same thing was soon done by him afterwards in 
London, when scores of carriages, hundreds of horsemen, and 
thirty or forty thousand on foot flocked to hear him. 

What was the secret of that power which produced such 
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results amidst such opposition ? The great Grrecian orator when 
asked, What is the secret of popular speaking ? said, * Action, — 
action, — action.* But it is not the action which is acted that 
produces powerful effects ; it is the action which is felt. Could 
Demosthenes have moved his hearers as he did unless he had felt 
keenly as a patriot for the freedom and interests of his country ? 
In proportion as he realised the consequences of Philip's sway, 
his feelings taught him so to act as to move his countrymen to 
do their utmost to prevent it. Was it not so with Whitefield ? 
According to the laws of mind, can any subject be expected to 
move the hearers more than it moves the speaker ? If so, must 
the speakei* possess his subject, or must his subject possess him, 
that he may sway his hearers at his will? If Whitefield has 
obtained the name of * a flaming seraph,' was it not because he 
lived much in spirit where seraphs dwell ? No one has said he 
was a giant in intellect ; yet all acknowledge that more than 
gigantic results followed his labours ; and hence can we account 
for his success without looking beyond the region of mind ? 
Whitefield saw human life, not on the side of fallen human reason, 
or human philosophy, but on the side of Divine teaching, which 
is the side of eternity. Could he have risen to his distinguished 
piety and usefulness if he had been governed by the maxims 
which usually rule mankind ? The Christian ministry, like 
Christianity itself,is intended to produce superhuman results by 
superhuman powers. The true preaching of the Gospel is the 
pulse of religious society, and thus becomes the grand elevator 
of human life. What nation can rise high in religion or morals 
when the tone of the pulpit is low and feeble ? Where preach- 
ing is without point and power, can it be wondered at if the 
people return to their homes no more inclined to be religious 
than when they left them ? Can that ministry be right under 
which a sinner can sit at ease in his sins from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
and from year to year ? Whitefield's preaching met the require- 
ments of God, and the necessities of his hearers. It tended to 
people heaven with saints, which is the great end of the Christian 
ministry. There is no public pleading before any audience which 
can compare with the preaching of the Gospel. In a court of 
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justice the pleader will sometimes weep as he addresses the jniy, 
because he has a case of life oi: death in hand ; how much more 
natural and becoming, then, are tears when the speaker is address- 
ing his hearers on personal matters affecting them on a scale as 
high as heaven, or as deep as the bottomless pit, and as lasting 
as eternity ! Can we wonder that Whitefield frequently wept ? 
How could he help it ? * Is there not a cause ? ' Can the awful 
and tremendous future which the Bible reveals as the common 
destiny of mankind be rightly studied, and the Christian am- 
bassador set it before an audience without feeling ? yea, without 
weeping ? In proportion as the mind enters into Divine teach- 
ing on such matters, a man must feel and act intensely. Is not 
the contemplation of heaven enough to produce tears of joy ? 
and is not the thought of the bottomless pit enough to produce 
tears of sorrow ? Did not the great Teacher, as incarnate God, 
weep when contemplating the miseries which are coming on the 
finally impenitent ? Dr. Young justly says, * On such a theme 
'tis impious to be calm.* 

Whitefield* s zeal ought to be studied as an expression of his 
views and feelings. He has been spoken of as labouring as if 
he * made haste to die.' Is not the key to his ministerial life in 
the fact that he believed the Bible, and studied human life under 
the light of its teaching ? We know a minister about whom it 
has been said, * When he preaches to believers, it is as if he had 
come down from heaven ; when he preaches to sinners, it is as if 
he had come up from the pit.' Was not the character of -White- 
field's zeal derived from something like that ? Apart from the 
teaching of the Bible, what was there in human life to lead him 
to labour and live as he did ? Only admit that the Bible is the 
teaching of God on what has reference to man, then is not the 
conduct of Whitefield natural, reasonable, philosophical, and 
religious? The motives and the principles of the Christian 
ministry have a place and a power peculiar to themselves ; and 
the commission of no other man in this world shows him such 
important things to be done, and such weighty reasons for doing 
them, as that of the Christian ambassador. Whitefield's life was 
cheap in his own estimation, if it could be spent in saving souls. 
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He crossed the Atlantic tMrteen times to preach the Gospel in 
the New World, where he travelled from Maine to Georgia. 
He is snpposed to have preached eighteen thousand sermons, 
which would be over ten a week for the thirty-four years of his 
ministry ! 

His eloquence. His voice spoke to the ears of the people 
who listened ; his gestures spoke to their eyes ; his heart to their 
hearts ; and the whole of Whitefield addressed itself to the whole 
of those who composed his congregations. It was something, 
indeed, when he could command the attention and admiration of 
such men as Chesterfield, Bolingbroke, Horace Walpole, and the 
other distinguished persons who met at the house of Lady 
Hantingdon to listen to his oratory. At other times he addressed 
the cool heads and hearts of such persons as Hume and Franklin ; 
yet they were moved to warmest eulogy when talking of his 
merits as a public speaker. When the sailors who listened to 
his description of a ship in distress cried aloud, ' Take to the 
long-boat! * when the ship-builder at Plymouth * could not lay a 
plank had it been to save his life,' whilst listening to him, yet 
had 'built many a ship from stem to stern' when at church 
listening to the vicar ; when John Newton * had no hesitation in 
nronouncing him the first preacher in the country '; when Garrick, 
tne actor, said ' he could make his audience weep, or tremble by 
varying his pronunciation of the word Mesopotamia,* — he stands 
before us as a man to be wondered at, if regarded merely as an 
orator. 

His success was amazing, whether looked at directly or 
indirectly. He went through the world like the sun in his 
might, carrying everywhere light and blessedness. His success 
in Moorfields during Whit Week amongst the great gatherings 
for revelry and dissipation, seems to be unequalled in the history 
of preaching in modern times. The notes he received from per- 
sons who had been blessed by his labours were more than a 
thousand ; and three hundred and fifty joined his congregation 
at the Tabernacle, as the result of those few days' labours. His 
success in America was so great, that after his first visit to 
Philadelphia, he was told that one of its distinguished Ministers 
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'had blistered his feet in going to and fro to visit those "who 
were anxious to obtain the great salvation.* Writers on the age 
of Whitefield say, that he was one of the most important men 
that ever lived in the New World, because of the beneficial 
influence of his life and labours on society. His life was a scene 
of great conflicts and as great victories. 

What was the secret of his glorious career? Was it a display 
of Divine sovereignty, or was it the result of rightly observing 
the .fruitful and beneficial laws of the government of grace ? 
Has not the government of grace its established principles and 
uniform laws as well as the natural world ? Are not both 
governments under the same Divine Ruler ? Are not most of 
the principles and laws of Grod's moral government illustrated 
by lacts which nature supplies ? Are we not led to conclude 
from the parables of the Great Teacher, that there. is in many 
respects a striking analogy between the two ? Could a piece of 
good land in a favourable site, with abundant sunshine, and rain, 
and dew falling on it, produce a crop without the co-operation 
of the husbandman with the laws of nature ? If in the time of 
harvest there was nothing but weeds, should we blame Divine 
sovereignty or the neglectful husbandman ? Does the govern- 
ment of nature hless at random, or only in proportion as its laws 
are rightly observed ? 

Some public teachers seem to be losing faith in the means 
employed to convert the world, and think another dispensation 
must be introduced to accomplish the grand designs of human 
redemption. But what led to the revivals which have already 
taken place ? Did not much prayer precede the day of Pente- 
cost ? Has not that been the rule regarding all the revivals of 
religion that have since transpired ? A Minister of very dis- 
tinguished success has publicly said, *When the laws of the 
government of grace are rightly observed, there are fewer failures 
in the moral than in the natural world.' If so, do we need a 
new dispensation ? Are not the death of our Divine Redeemer, 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, the revelation of the will of God as 
we have it in the Bible, and the appointment of the ministry of 
the Word for human salvation, standing blessings and lasting 
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reeonrces for the benefit of mankiad, on which the Ghnrch mdy 
calculate te the end of time ? Hare they not brought abont that 
religions change in human life which ab-eady luts transpired 
where the 0-ospel has been faithfully preached ? Are they not 




amply sufficient to accomplish what has yet to be done ? Look 
at what took place in Great Britain and Ireland only a few years 
1^, when the great revival was going on ; or at what took place 
during the reoent visit of Messrs. Moody and Sankey to our 
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Bhores. So mucli was the public mind raled by the movements, 
that the public press was employed in publishing the triumphs 
of Christianity. Did professors of religion then talk of the need 
of another dispensation P Did not some go to the other extreme, 
and express anticipations which sober persons could not endorse ? 

If a state something like these revivals could be maintained, 
who would doubt the conversion of the world in due time ? Is 
it not possible for the Church to reach such a state of g^race that 
when the Divinely-appointed means are rightly used, success 
will be the rule, and failure the exception P 

Whitefield^s death Was very beautifnl. He wished to die in 
the pulpit, or soon after leaving it, and he had his desire. Like 
a light which consumes itself by serving others, such was White- 
field. He went to Newburyport^ in America, where he was 
expected to preach the next day. While he was at supper the 
people crowded the pavement in front of the house, and even its 
hall, so impatient were they to hear him. He was exhausted, 
and wanted rest. What could he do P When rising from the 
table, he said to a Minister who was with him, * Brother, you 
must speak to these dear people; I cannot say a word.' He 
then took a candle, and hastened toward his bedroom ; but before 
reaching it the * ruling passion ' suggested that he ought to say 
something to those who were hungering for the bread of life, 
and had gathered there to hear him. His generous heart held 
him back from his bed ; so instead of retiring to rest he stood on 
the stairs and addressed the people. He had preached his last 
sermon; this was to be his last exhortation. Whilst he was 
speaking to his hearers about their spiritual interests, he was so 
mastered by his subject, that he continued his discourse until 
the candle which he held in his hand burned out in its socket. 
Thus closed his labours on earth, for that night the Master said, 
* It is enough ; come up hither.' So ended the life of this 
eminent servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, having made the 
world much better for his existence in it. ' They that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.' 
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HE pedigree of John Wesley has been traced to a 
certain Guy, of Welswe, near the city of Wells, 
in Somersetshire, who was created a thane by 
King Ath^lstane about the year 938. He married 
Phenan, the only daughter of a neighbouring chieftain. 
The twelfth in direct descent from Guy and Phenan 
was Sir William de Wellesley, created by Edward IH. 
Baron Noragh. His second son. Sir Richard de Wellesley, 
married the daughter of Sir Nicholas de Castlemartin, of Dangan, 
Ireland, and through her came into possession of the Dangan 
estates. From him descended the Earl of Momington, of 
musical renown, the Marquis of Wellesley, one of the most 
distinguished of Indian statesmen, and the Duke of Wellington, 
one of the most eminent and successful of English soldiers. 
The fourth son of the first Lord Noragh settled in Shropshire. 
One of his descendants became Grand Porter to a Welsh prince, 
and in a generation or two the family adopted the name of Porter ; 
Sir Robert Ker Porter, the traveller, and Jane and Anna Maria 
Porter, authoresses, sprang from this stock. , 

Following the original line, at the nineteenth generation we 
reach Sir Herbert Wesley, who married, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, a daughter of the Irish branch, of the family. He 
lived in the little village of Westleigh, near Bideford, in the 
county of Devon. To him were bom three sons, the youngest 
of whom, Bartholomew, entered the ministry. He held the 
combined rectories of Catherston and Charmouth from about 
1640 to 1662, when he was ejected on account of his Puritanism. 
In the same year his son, John Wesley, was turned out of the 
living of Winterbom- Whitchurch, in Dorset, for the same cause, 
though he had not been episcopally ordained. Both continued 
to exercise the ministry as Nonconformists and suffered much 
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I 
persecntion. Bartholomew Wesley died about 1680 ; John, two 

years before. 

It is a little snrprisisg to find the son and grandson of these 
Nonconformist worthies Rector of Epworth, and holding theo- 
logical opinions widely different from those of his forefathers. 
Samnel Wesley was bom in December, 1662, abont fonr months 
after his father's ejection from his liyiog. He had been educated 
a Dissenter, but had joined the Church of England out of pure 
conviction. He married, probably in 1689, Susanna, the youngest 
daughter and twenty-fifth child of Dr. Samuel Annesley, a cele- 
brated Nonconformist minister.* Before her acquaintance with 
her future husband began, Susanna Annesley had forsaken the 
•denomination in which she had been brought up for the Estab- 
lished Church. This change, too, was the result of conscientious 
conviction. 

To Samuel and Susanna Wesley were born nineteen children, 
nine of whom died in infancy. Their fifteenth child was bom 
June 17th, 1703. He was baptized John Benjamin; but as no 
other member of' the family had two names, 'Benjamin' was 
dropped by. common consent and the boy always known as John 
Wesley. Both his parents possessed high intellectual qualifica- 
tions, and manifested sterling piety ; but his mother's influence 
was specially beneficial to her children. The success of Mrs. 
Wesley's system of child-training has attracted great attention 
to it, but that success was due at least as much to the mother 
herself as to her method. The very essence of her system was 
unvarying regularity of discipline ; she never deviated from fixed 
laws. In minute particulars as well as in important matters she 
enforced unconditional submission, believing that ' in order to 
form the minds of children, the first thing to be done is to con- 
quer their will and bring them to an obedient temper.' But she 
was no mere martinet ; love for her offspring inspired her dis- 
cipline, and of this they were fuUy persuaded. She desired 

* Daniel De Foe's first wife is sapposed, with the highest degree of pro- 
bability, to have been Dr. Annesley's eldest daughter. The connection of 
the author of Robinson Crusoe with the founder of Methodism is worth 
recording. 
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earnestly that her children should grow up God-fearing men and 
women, well instracted in the Scriptures. She spent an hour or 
two every week in private conversation with each of them, that 
she might understand them the better and cause them to be the 
freer and more open with her. In after years her son John 
remembered these little f ellowship-meetings with deep gratitude. 
Solicitous for the spiritual welfare of all her children, Mrs. 
Wesley paid special attention to John, not from partiality, but 
because a remarkable deliverance when the parsonage-house was 
burned to the ground impressed her with the conviction that she 
ought to be more particularly careful of the soul of a child whom 
God had so mercifully preserved. John Wesley, too, regarded 
this escape as a Divine call to unusual devotedness; he considered 
himself * a brand plucked from the burning.' 

At the age of eleven years John Wesley went to the Charter- 
house School in London, and in 1720 he matriculated at Christ 
Church, Oxford. At the University he studied diligently and 
successfully, obtaining considerable distinction by his scholar- 
ship. He had resolved to enter the ministry of the English 
Church, and was ordained deacon in 1725, priest in 1728. 
Throughout his academical career we mark a continually increas- 
ing seriousness, a sterner and yet more stern resolve to work out 
his own salvation by the use of every conceivable means of grace 
and channel of religious activity, and a curious combination of 
mysticism and asceticism in his opinions and practices. But 
most of all the observer is struck with the intensely earnest force 
of the man ; whatever he does must be done thoroughly, no difficul- 
ties can daunt or turn him, and his companions instinctively 
regard him as their chief. The name ' Methodist,' now borne by 
one of the largest Christian Churches in the world, was origin- 
ally a nickname applied to a religious company of which John 
Wesley was the principal member. 

Eagerness for arduous service induced the young Clergy- 
man to set sail for the infant colony of Georgia, hoping to become 
a missionary to the Indians. He embarked October 14th, 1735 ; 
he landed again in England, February 17th, 1738. He had 
failed in the object he proposed to himself, and he had incurred 
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the ill-will of the settlement. But the voyage was far from 
fruitless. Wesley had been brought into contact with the 
Moravians. Their calmness in a terrible storm at sea and sub- 
sequent intercourse with them had convinced him that they knew 
more of true religion than he did. * In the ends of the earth ' 
he had learned * that I, who went to America to convert others, 
was myself never converted to God.' Shortly after his return 
to his native country John Wesley met Peter Bohler, a Moravian 
Minister. Through his instrumentality the sincere goer about to 
establish his own righteousness was 'clearly convinced of unbelief, 
of the want of that faith whereby alone we are saved.' For 
this faith he sought till Wednesday, May 24th. On that day his 
private reading of the Scriptures and the anthem he heard at St. 
Paul's seemed to point to his deliverance from his bondage. * In 
the evening,* to use his own words, * I went very unwillingly to 
a society in Aldersgate Street, where one was reading Luther's 
preface to the Epistle to the Bomans. About a quarter before 
nine, while he was describing the change which God works in the 
heart through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. 
I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation ; and an 
assurance was given me, that He had taken away my sins, even 
minej and saved me from the law of sin and death.' 

John Wesley has * that faith whereby alone we can be saved '; 
what will he do with it ? First of all, he will satisfy himself 
that such faith as his wears well ; he will observe its workings in 
those who possess it. For this purpose he visited the Moravians 
in Germany, and was thereby fully assui*ed of the excellent effects 
and abiding permanence of the faith that worketh by love. 
Immediately on his return to England he preached confidently 
the doctrine of justification by faith. That doctrine, as he held 
it, was equally removed from Legalism and Antinomianism. At 
the commencement of his evangelical ministry he spoke in the 
Moravian and other similar societies, and in such churches as 
were open to him. Gradually, as his views became known, the 
clergy closed their pulpits against him, and the societies afforded 
scant scope for his energies, even had he not felt bound to separate 
himseli from them for theolosrical reasons. 
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While Wesley was in London, George Wliifcefield had been 
preaching with remarkable success in the open air to the Kings- 
wood colliers. He summoned Wesley to his aid. With many 
misgivings did the propriety-loving Clergyman follow the example 
of his more impulsive friend and begin field-preaching. But 
necessity was laid upon him, and on April 2nd, 1739, he declared 
the Gospel to some three thousand souls, ' speaking from a little 
eminence in the ground adjoining the city ' of Bristol. That 
visit to Bristol may not unfairly be considered as the origin of 
tbe Methodist Churches ; for then, not only did their founder 
commence to proclaim * the grace of God that bringeth salvation,' 
regardless of early prejudices and the commandments and tradi- 
tions of men, but there the united societies took their rise, and 
the first Methodist chapel was built. 

It is impossible within the limits of this sketch to give any 
adequate conception of the gigantic and heroic labours thus 
begun. They extended over more than half a century. Cease- 
less evangelistic journeys throughout the United Kingdom would 
have so occupied most men as to effectually prevent the accom- 
plishment or even the inception of any other work. But Wesley, 
while he travelled more than a quarter of a million miles, and 
preached more than forty thousand sermons, found time to be 
the organiser and chief administrator of a growing Church, a 
voluminous author, an extensive reader, and a busy editor. In 
him single-eyed devotion to the glory of God were conjoined 
with boundless energy, indefatigable industry, and vigorous 
bodily health. 

The spiritual destitution of the people and the apathy of their 
pastors summoned Wesley to preach the Gospel as freely, fre- 
quently, and publicly as possible. He had no intention of found- 
ing a denomination or making a name for himself. But he could 
not leave his converts unsheltered and unshepherded ; hence the 
establishment of the Class-meeting and the employment of lay 
assistants. He did not intend that these assistants should preach, 
and when Thomas Maxfield, in his absence from London, began 
to preach, he was not merely surprised but seriously alarmed. 
Ho yielded, however, to the sincere conviction that this lay agency 
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was raised up by God. Chapels were built, not as rivals to or 
substitutes for tbe parish churches, but simply to hold services 
in when the church doors were shut. The Methodists were 
expected to attend the public worship of the Church of England 
and to receive the Lord's Supper at the hands of its ministers. 
The course of events separated Wesley more and more widely 
from the Establishment, but the divergence was none of his 
seeking and caused him great pain. In this matter he followed 
the plain indications of Providence, at no small sacrifice of per- 
sonal feeling. Ultimately he ordained some of his assistants, 
and suffered them to administer the sacraments, and he relaxed 
considerably the prohibition against Methodist services in church 
hours. The first Conference met in 1744. During Wesley's life- 
time the Conference was a purely consultative body. But in 
1784 he enrolled in Chancery a Deed of Declaration, which con- 
stituted it the supreme authority in Methodism after his death. 
So acute an observer cannot but have foreseen the inevitable 
consequence of these acts and have marked the sentiment and 
tendency of his societies on the subject. But the prolonged 
deliberation that preceded these steps and the visible reluctance 
that accompanied them acquit him of the only serious charge 
that has, with any show of plausibility, been brought against 
him, that he was ambitious and desired to increase his own fame. 
In the very best sense of the phrase John Wesley was a * waiter 
upon Providence.' He would not move restlessly before the 
pillar of the cloud; he would not linger behind when it was 
clearly in motion. 

By far the greater part of John Wesley's other labours 
resulted from his success as a preacher of the Gospel. The range 
of his itinerancy was continually widening. For the first three 
years of his mission, London and Bristol formed centres whence 
his evangelistic journeys radiated. But in 1742, at the invitation 
of John Nelson, he visited BirstaJ, and thence travelled to New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. The godlessness of the latter place astonished 
him, but so did the vast crowds that thronged to listen to him, 
and the hearty reception of the glad tidings by so many of them. 
Returning southward, he revisited Epworth, and being forbidden 
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the pulpit by the rector, preached in the churchyard, standing 
on his father's tombstone. That sermon bore fruit which the 
preacher lived to gather. Often the messenger and the message 
were welcomed in most unlikely places, and the word of God 
had free course, ran, and was glorified. Sometimes his hearers 
manifested mere respectful attention or even stolid indifference. 
Often, the worst passions of the mob raged against both the 
ambassador for Christ and the people who heeded his ministry of 
reconciliation. From a very early period Wesley experienced 
these outrages. For instance, at Bristol, in March and April, 
1740, rioters several times disturbed the meetings of the Society. 
Once especially ' it seemed as if all the hosts of the aliens were 
come together with one consent. Not only the court and the 
alleys, but all the street, upwards and downwards, were filled 
with people, shouting, cursing, and swearing, and ready to swallow . 
the ground with fierceness and rage.' The firmness and fairness 
of the local magistracy, however, protected the Methodists effectu- 
ally. In London the rabble more than once invaded the meeting, 
place, but they were awed by Wesley's calmness, presence of mind, 
and religious zeal. His out-door services in the metropolis were 
more dangerous, as the following extract from his Journal shows : 

* I was desired to preach in an open place, commonly called 
The Great Gardens, lying between Whitechapel and Coverlet 
Fields, where I found a vast multitude gathered together. 
Taking knowledge that a great part of them were little acquainted 
with the things of God, I called upon them in the words of our 
Lord: "Repent ye, and believe the Gospel." Many of the beasts 
of the people laboured much to disturb those who were of a 
better mind. They endeavoured to drive in a herd of cows 
among them, but the brutes were wiser than their masters. 
They then thi»ew whole showers of stones, one of which struck 
me just between the eyes ; but I felt no pain at all, and, when I 
had wiped away the blood, went on testifying with a loud voice 
that God hath given to them that believe, "not the spirit of fear, 
but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind." And by the 
spirit which now appeared through the whole congregation I 
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plainly saw what a blessing it is when it is given i^s, even in the 
lowest degree, to suffer for His name's sake.' 

The Middlesex magistrates did their dniy^ and Wesley. was 
allowed to prosecute his work in peace. 

Wesley's worst experiences of mob violence occurred in Corn- 
wall and Staffordshire, where the clergy and justices encouraged 
the rioters, if they did not actually set them on. Preaching at 
Ghvennap, Wesley was. seized for a soldier, but his captor soon 
grew weary of the recruit he had illegally pressed, and released 
him. At Falmouth, on the next day, a mad mob stormed the 
house of a sick lady that Wesley was visitiag. While only a 
wainscot partition was between him and the hunters, he coolly 
removed a looking-glass from the wall lest it should be broken. 
He refused to hide himself ; and when the door was forced, he 
boldly confronted the rioters, and said, ' Here I am ; which of 
you has anything to say to me P to which of you have I done 
any wrong ? To you ? or you ? or you P * Standing bareheaded 
in their midst, he began to address them ; and in a short time 
their very leaders swore no man should touch him. At Wednes- 
bury and Walsall desperate attempts were made to ruin and 
drive out the Methodists. Mobs paraded the streets, smashing 
the windows of the Methodists and injuring their persons. As 
soon as he learnt how serious was the state of affairs, Wesley 
hastened to Staffordshire. He was permitted to preach un- 
molested at midday ; but about five o'clock in the evening, a very 
large number of lioters surrounded the house where he was 
staying. * Bring out the Minister ; we will have the Minister ! ' 
they cried. Wesley sent for their captain, and after a few 
sentences interchanged between them Hhe lion was become a 
lamb.' A similar process pacified two more of the leaders. Then 
Wesley walked out to the crowd, and mounting a chair, inquired, 
* What do any of you want with me ? ' * We want you to go with 
us to the justice,' was the reply. * With all my heart,' retorted 
Wesley. In a pouring rain the prisoner and his guards walked 
two miles to the magistrate. The justice had retired for the 
night, and would not rise. Another justice refused to a^t for a 
like reason. So far Wesley was unhurt, and in all probability 
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-would have remained so bad not a body of ruffians from Walsall 
driven off tbe Wednesbnry mob and seized their prisoner, A 
woman, wbo bad some autbority over tbe first crowd, and bad 
protected bim from tbem, tried to defend bim against tbe Wal- 
sall rioters, and was nearly killed in tbe attempt. As be de- 
scended a steep and slippery patb to tbe town, several efforts 
were made to cause bim to stumble, but He wbo keepetb tbe 
feet of His saints preserved bim. Several times be was struck 
witb an oaken cudgel, but tbe blow, tbongb apparently aimed at 
bis bead, always descended on a less dangerous place. A man 
struck bim on tbe breast witb tbe fist, and anotber beavily on 
the mouth. Another rushed at him witb uplifted band to strike, 
bat only stroked his bead, exclaiming, * What soft hair be has ! * 
Beaching the town, Wesley tried to enter an open door, but was 
pulled back by tbe hair. The mob marched bim through tbe 
main street, answering his request, * Are yon willing to bear me 
speak ? * with, * No, no ! knock bis brains out ! down witb him ! 
kill him at once ! ' Others, however, shouted, * Nay ; but we 
will bear him first.' At last be broke out- in audible prayer. 
This was more than the ringleader of the ruffians could bear ; 
he was quite subdued, and turning to Wesley, be said, * Sir, I 
will spend my life for you ; follow me, and not one soul here 
shall touch a hair of your head.' He kept bis word, and Wesley 
reached Wednesbury a little before ten o'clock, * having lost,* as 
he records, * only one flap of my waistcoat, and a little skin from 
one of my hands.' Two reflections Wesley subjoins to tbe 
account of this outrage in bis Journal exemplify the spirit of tbe 
man : * I never saw such a chain of providences before ; so many 
convincing proofs that the hand of God is on every person and 
thing.' And, * From the beginning to the end I found the same 
presence of mind as if I had been sitting in my own study. But 
I took no thought of one moment before anotber ; only once it 
came into my mind, that if they should throw me into tbe river 
it would spoil the papers that were in my pocket. For niyself I 
did not doubt but I should swim across, having but a thin coat 
and a light pair of boots.' 

JF'nrious as was the opposition, the Gospel triumphed; no- 
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where did Methodism win more marvellous victories than in 
Cornwall, and nowhere were Wesley and his followers more 
highly respected than in Staffordshire. 

Always collected and tmstfdl in danger, always cheerful 
under hardships, always resolute to fulfil his engagements, always 
occupied about his Master's business, John Wesley toiled and 
endured for Christ's sake and the GospeFs, counting not his life 
dear unto him. A rigid economist of time, he rose early and lived 
by rule. * You have no need to be in a hurry,' remonstrated a 
friend. * Hurry ! ' was the response ; * I have no time to be in a 
hurry.' He made light of privations ; they were trifles in com- 
parison with his mission. When, in company with John Nelson, 
he itinerated through Cornwall, the sleeping accommodation was 
often bare boards, and they wanted food. 'Brother Nelson,' 
said he one night, * let us be of good cheer ; I have one whole 
side yet, for the skin is ofE but on one side.' Dining on black- 
berries plucked from the roadside hedge, he remarked, with 
grim joviality, * Brother Nelson, we ought to be thankful that 
there are plenty of blackberries ; for this is the best country I 
ever saw for getting a stomach, but the worst I ever saw for 
getting food. Do the people think we can live by preaching ? ' 
But neither thought of turning his back on the inhospitable 
county. Once he had to cross the sands between Hayle and St. 
Ives, to keep an appointment at the latter place. The rising tide 
had covered the sands. The driver of the carriage feared to go 
on. * Take the sea ! take the sea ! ' shouted Wesley through the 
carriage window. * In a moment,' says the ostler, * I dashed 
into the waves, and was quickly involved in a world of waters. 
The horses were swimming, and the wheels of the carriage not 
unfrequently sank into deep hollows in the sands. I expected 
every moment to be drowned, but heard Mr. Wesley's voice, and 
saw his long white hair dripping with salt water. "What is 
your name, driver ? " he calmly asked. I answered, " Peter.'* 
" Peter," said he, " fear not ; thou shalt not sink." With vigor- 
ous whipping, I again urged on the flagging horses, and at last 
got safely over. Mr. Wesley's first care was to see me comfort- 
ably lodged at the tavern ; and then, -otally nnmindf al of him- 
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self, and drenched as lie was with'the dashing waves, he proceeded 
to the chapel and preached.' 

Long before Wesley's death most of the Methodist Societies 
and congregations had provided themselves with suitable meeting- 
houses. Many of the chapels were of a sufficiently humble pattern. 
Twenty-five years after his first visit to the tovni of Nottingham 
Wesley records, with much satisfaction, that ho preached there 
* in the new house.' This was a small octagon chapel, built at a 
cost of less than £130. Hitherto the services had been hold in 
Matthew Bagshaw's house, which was ingeniously adapted to 
answer the double purpose of preaching- room and dwelling-place. 
The sitting-room proved too small for the congregation ; immedi- 
ately above it was the bed-chamber ; a large trap-door was fixed 
in the ceiliug of the lower ropm, and the preacher, perched upon 
a chair, itself standing on a table, could address the men in the 
extemporised gallery and the women on the ground-floor, much 
more efFectually separated from each other than when only an 
aisle ran between them. Upon this the inexpensive chapel was 
a vast improvement, though many a hallowed association would 
be connected with Matthew Bagshaw's parlour and dormitory. 

Great as a preacher of repentance, John Wesley did not 
regard repentance and conversion as the end of his ministry. 
Regeneration was the indispensable preliminary to Sanctification. 
Wesley as earnestly enjoined holiness upon his converts as re- 
pentance upon the ungodly. His name is inseparably connected 
with the doctrine of Christian Perfection. One main reason 
why he gathered the awakened and justified into classes was that 
they might be trained in likeness to Christ Jesus, and have ever 
before them the most exalted standard. Herein he differs from 
George Whitefield, whose converts were left to seek spiritual 
instruction where they might; and hereby the foundation was 
laid for a permanent work, for influence extending to successive 
generations. 

During Wesley's lifetime Methodism spread beyond the 
country that gave it birth. He carried it himself to the sister 
kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland; and Dr. Coke and others 
carried it to the New World. 
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Space would fail us to describe Wesley's liappy and honoured 
old age. Long before his death public sentiment had completely 
changed towards him. Crowds continually flocked to hear him, 
and his journeys were like royal progresses. To the last he re- 
tained his compassionate interest in the inmates of our gaols 
and his love for little children. His last sermon was preached 
at Leatherhead, February 23rd, 1791. His was a remarkably 
hale old age. On January 1st, 1790, he enters in his Journal: 
* I am now an old man, decayed from head to foot. My eyes are 
dim, my right hand shakes ; but I can preach and write still.* 
And he did preach and write and travel throughout that year, 
and for nearly two months of the next. 

The death was of a piece with the life. The day before his 
departure he sang two verses of the hymn beginning, * All glory 
to God in the sky.' He asked for a pen, but was unable to use 
it. * Let me write for you,' said one ; * tell me what you wish to 
say.' * Nothing, but that God is with us.' He sajig again two 
verses of the hymn beginning, * I '11 praise my Maker, while I *ve 
breath.' Then again he raised his voice in his last hymn till he 
was * added to the heavenly choir' ; 

* To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
\yho sweetly all agree.' 

lie could sing no more, and ceased, saying, * Now we have done ; 
let us all go.' By-and-by he requested, * Pray and praise.* And 
as John Broadbent supplicated for a blessing upon the system 
of doctrine and discipline Wesley had taught and enforced, the 
dying saint responded fervently. During his last night on earth 
he repeated again and again, * I '11 praise, I '11 praise,' evidently 
trying to repeat the verses he had so lately sung. * Farewell,* 
he said ; and as Broadbent uttered, * Lift up your heads, ye 
gates ; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and this heir of 
glory shall come in,' John Wesley passed through the gates into 
the city, March 1st, 1791, aged eighty-eight years. 

*In person, Wesley was rather below the middle size, but 
beautifully proportioned, without an atom of superfluous flesh, 
yet muscular and strong ; with a forehead clear and smooth, a 
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bright, penetrating eye, and a lovely face, which retained the 
fresbneaa of its complexion to the latest period of hia life.' 

Of bim Lord Macanlay wrote : ' He was a man wboae 
eloquence aJid logical acutenesa might have rendered him 
eminent in literature ; whose genins for goYemment was not 
inferior to that of Bicholieuf and who devoted all hia powera, 
in defiance of ohloqny and derision, to what he sincerely con- 
sidered the bighest good of his species.' 

He was buried behind City Road Chapel, bnt a monument 
to him. has recently been placed in Westminster Abbey. His 
noblest monument, however, is the Methodist Churches in well- 
nigh every part of the habitable globe. When John Wesley died, 
the Methodist preachers in Europe and America numbered 511, 
and the members 120,233. In 1878 the numbers had increase<l 
to the following : ministers, 30,357 ; members, 4,753,524 ; and the 
attendants on pubUc worship cannot be estimated at less than 
fourteen or fifteen millions. Well may we echo one oE Wesley's 
favourite expressions, and say, ' What hath God wronght ! ' 




